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BOOK THIRD {Continued). 

V. 

A NEWS rrEii 

On the evening preceding that ill-omened day, a 
few moments after Frantz had stealthily left his 
room on Rue de Braque, the illustrious Delobelle 
returned home, with downcast face and that air of 
lassitude and disillusionment with which he always 
met untoward events. 

'' Oh I man DieUy my poor man, what has hap- 
pened?" instantly inquired Madame Delobelle, 
whom twenty years of exaggerated dramatic pan- 
tomime had not yet surfeited. 

Before replying, the ex-actor, who never failed 
to precede his most trivial words with some facial 
play, learned long before for stage purposes, 
dropped his lower lip in token of disgust and 
loathing, as if he had just swallowed something 
very bitter. 
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" The matter is that those Rislers are certainly 
ingrates or egotists, and, beyond all question, 
exceedingly ill-bred. Do you know what I just 
learned downstairs from the concierge, who glanced 
at me out of the corner of his eye, making sport 
of me? Well, Frantz Risler has gone! He left 
the house a short time ago, and has left Paris per- 
haps ere this, without so much as coming to shake 
my hand, to thank me for the welcome he has 
received here. What do you think of that? For 
he did n't say good-bye to you two either, did he ? 
And yet, only a month ago, he was always in our 
rooms, without any remonstrance from us." 

Mamma Delobelle uttered an exclamation of 
genuine surprise and grief. D^sir^e, on the con- 
trary, did not say a word or make a motion. 
Always the same little iceberg. The wire she was 
twisting did not even pause in her active fingers. 

"So much for having friends," continued the 
illustrious Delobelle. " In God's name, what have 
Idone to that fellow?" 

It was one of his whims to fancy that he was 
pursued by the hatred of the whole world. That 
was a part of the attitude in life assumed by him, 
the crucified of art. 

Gently, with almost maternal tenderness, — for 
there is always something of the maternal feeling 
in the indulgent, forgiving affection that such great 
children inspire, — Mamma Delobelle consoled her 
husband, coaxed him, and added a dainty dish to 
his dinner. In his heart the poor devil was really 
affected ; now that Frantz had gone, the r61e of 
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perpetual host, formerly played by the elder 
Risler, was vacant once more, and the actor was 
thinking of the comforts he should miss. 

And to think that, by the side of that selfish, 
superficial chagrin, there was a genuine, far-reach- 
ing sorrow, the sorrow that kills, and that that 
blinded mother did not discover it. Oh ! wretched 
woman, turn your eyes upon your daughter. See 
that transparent pallor, those tearless eyes which 
gleam unwaveringly, as if their thoughts and their 
gaze were concentrated on some object visible to 
them alone. Cause that poor sufTering heart to 
open itself to you. Question your child. Make 
her speak, above all things make her weep, to rid 
her of the burden that is stifling her, so that her 
tear-dimmed eyes can no longer distinguish in 
space that horrible unknown thing upon which 
they are fixed in desperation now. 

Alas! 

There are women in whom the mother kills 
the wife. In that woman the wife had killed 
the mother. A priestess of the god Delobelle, 
absorbed in contemplation of her idol, she fancied 
that her daughter had come into the world solely 
to devote herself to the same worship, to kneel at 
the same altar. Both of them should have but a 
single aim in life, to toil for the great man's glory, 
to console his unappreciated genius. The rest of 
the world had no existence. Mamma Delobelle 
had never noticed D6sir^e's quick flush as soon 
as Frantz entered the workroom, all the circum- 
locutions of a love-lorn maiden to which she 
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resorted to lead the conversation to him, to bring 
his name on every occasion into their chatting 
over their work, and that, too, for many years, 
since the time, now £ar distant, when Frantz used 
to start for the £cole Centrale in the morning 
just as the t\%*o women lighted their lamp to be- 
gin their day's work. She had never sought the 
meaning of those long silences in which trusting 
and happy youth securely locks itself with its 
dreams of the future; and if she sometimes 
said to D6sir6e, when her silence annoyed her: 
"What's the matter with you?" the girl had 
only to reply: "Nothing," to send her mother's 
thoughts, turned aside for a moment, back at once 
to their favorite preoccupation. 

Thus this woman, who could read what was 
written in her husband's heart in the faintest 
wrinkle of that Olympian but insignificant brow, 
had never shown for her poor Zizi that power of 
divination in which the oldest and most wrinkled 
mothers make themselves young again, even to 
the point of counterfeiting a girlish friendship, in 
order to become confidants and advisers. 

And therein consists the most inhuman feature 
of the unconscious egotism of men like Delobelle. 

It gives birth to other egotisms in its neighbor- 
hood. 

The habit that prevails in certain families of 
considering everything in its relation to a single 
person, necessarily leaves in the shade the joys 
and sorrows which are indifferent and unprofit- 
able to him. 
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And in what way, I ask you, could the pitiful 
boy-and-girl drama which caused the poor loving 
creature's heart to be swollen to bursting with un- 
shed tears, concern the glory of the great actor? 

She was suffering terribly, none the less. 

For nearly a month past, ever since the day 
when Sidonie came and took Frantz away in her 
coup6, D^sir^e had known that she was no longer 
loved, and she knew her rival's name. She bore 
them no ill-will, she pitied them rather. But, 
why had he returned? Why had he so heedlessly 
given her that false hope? As the unhappy man 
condemned to the darkness of a dungeon accus- 
toms his eyes to the different degrees of darkness 
and his limbs to the confined space, and then, if 
he is led suddenly into the light for a moment, 
finds on his return the dungeon gloomier, the 
darkness more profound than before, so it was 
with her, poor child; and that bright light that 
had suddenly burst upon her life, had left it, 
upon being withdrawn, more forlorn by all the 
horror of renewed captivity. How many tears 
had she devoured in silence since that moment! 
How many tales of woe had she told her littie 
birds ! For once more it was work that had sus- 
tained her, desperate, incessant work, which, by 
its regularity and monotony, by the constant re- 
currence of the same duties and the same motions, 
served as a balance-wheel to her thoughts. 

And just as the littie dead birds found beneath 
her fingers a semblance of life, so her illusions and 
her hopes, dead likewise and filled with a subtier 
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and more penetrating poison than that which flew 
about her work-table in g^rains of powder, still 
flapped their wings from time to time with an 
efibrt wherein intense suflering was blended with 
the vigorous impulse of a resurrection. Frantz 
was not altogether lost to her. Although he 
came but rarely to see her, she knew that he was 
there, she could hear him go in and out, pace the 
floor with restless step, and sometimes, through 
the half-open door, see his loved shadow hurry 
across the landing. He did not seem happy. 
Indeed what happiness could be in store for 
him? He loved his brother's wife. And at the 
thought that Frantz was not happy, the fond 
creature almost forgot her own sorrow to think 
only of the sorrow of the man she loved. 

She was well aware that it was impossible that 
he could ever love her again. But she thought 
that perhaps she would see him come in some 
day, wounded and dying, that he would sit down 
on the litde low chair, lay his head on her knees, 
and with a great sob tell her of his suflering and 
say to her: "Comfort me." 

That forlorn hope kept her alive for three weeks. 
She needed so litde as that 

But no. Even that was denied her. Frantz 
had gone, gone without a glance for her, without 
a parting word. The lover's desertion was fol- 
lowed by the desertion of the friend. It was 
horrible ! 

At her father's first words, she felt as if she were 
hurled into a deep, ice-cold abyss, filled with dark- 
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ness, into which she plunged swiftly, helplessly, 
well knowing that she would never return to the 
light. She was stifling. She would have liked 
to resist, to struggle, to call for help. 

But to whom? 

Well she knew that her mother would not hear 
her. 

Sidonie? Oh! she knew her, now. It would 
have been better for her to apply to these little 
insects with the gorgeous plumage, whose tiny 
eyes gazed at her with such heedless gayety. 

The terrible part of it was that she realized in- 
stantly that work would not save her again. It 
had lost its beneficent power. The inert arms 
were powerless now; the weary, listless fingers 
parted in the idleness of utter discouragement. 

Who was there who had the power to sustain 
her in that g^eat disaster? 

God? The thing that is called Heaven? 

She did not even think of that. In Paris, espe- 
cially in the quarters where the working class live, 
the houses are too high, the streets too narrow, 
the air too murky for heaven to be seen. It is 
obscured by the smoke from the factories, and the 
steam that ascends from the damp roofs; and 
then, life is so hard for most of those people, that 
if the idea of a Providence should intrude itself in 
their misery, it would be greeted with a threaten- 
ing gesture and a curse. That is why there are 
so many suicides in Paris. The common people, 
not knowing how to pray, are ready to die at any 
moment. Death appears in the background of 
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all their sufferings, the death that delivers and 
consoles. 

It ^K2& Death at iduch the Ixttk cnpple was 
gazing so earnestly. 

Her course was determined upon at once: she 
must die. 

But how? 

Sitting motionless in her easv chair, wiiile idiotic 
life went on about her, while her mother prepared 
the dinner, while the great man dedsumed a long 
soliloquy against human ingratitude, she considered 
what manner of death she should choose. As she 
was almost nei'er alone, she could not tlunk of the 
brazier of charcoal, to be lighted after doang the 
doors and windows. As she never went out she 
could not think either of pcnson to be purchased 
at the druggist's, a little package of white powder 
to be buried in the depths of the pocket, with 
the needle-case and the thimble. There was the 
phosphorus on the matches, too, the verdigris 
on old sous, the open window with the paved 
street below; but tihe thought of forcing upon 
her parents the ghastly spectacle of a self-inflicted 
death-agony, the thought that what would remain 
€A her, picked up amid a crowd of people, would 
be so frightful to look upon, made her reject that 
flaethod. 

She still had the river. 

At all events the water carries you away some- 
where, so that nobody finds you, and your death 
is shrouded in mystery. 

The river! 
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She shuddered at the mere thought But it 
was not the vision of the deep, black water that 
terrified her. The girls of Paris laugh at that. 
You throw your apron over your head so that you 
can't see, and poufi But she must go downstairs, 
into the street, all alone, and the street frightened 
her. 

Now, while the poor girl was making, in anticipa- 
tion, that final bound toward death and oblivion, 
while she was gazing from afar at the dark 
chasm, with haggard eyes, to which the madness 
of suicide was already ascending, the illustrious 
Delobelle gradually recovered his spirits, talked 
less dramatically, and finally, as there was cabbage 
for dinner, a dish of which he was very fond, he 
softened as he ate, recalled his former triumphs, 
the golden wreath, the subscribers at Alen^on, and, 
as soon as dinner was at an end, went off to see 
Robricart make his d6but at the Od6on in Le 
Misanthrope thtwsYiQd and combed, with clean white 
cuffs, and in his pockets a new and shiny hundred- 
sou piece which his wife had given him so that 
he could play the dandy. 

" I am very happy," said Mamma Delobelle as 
she removed the dishes. " Father dined well to- 
night It comforted him a little, poor man ! The 
play will finish diverting him. He needs so much 
to be diverted." 

Yes, it was a terrible thing to go out into the 
street alone. She must wait until the gas was out, 
steal softly downstairs when her mother had gone 
to bed, pull the concierge's cord and make her 
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way across Paris, where you meet men who stare 
impertinently into your face, and pass brilliantly 
lighted caf6s. Desir6e had had that horror of the 
street from her childhood. When, as a little girl» she 
was sent on an errand, the street urchins used to 
follow her with jeers, and she could not say which 
was the more painful, the parody of her uneven gait, 
the hitching up of the insolent little blouses, or the 
pity of the passers-by, who charitably looked the 
other way. She was afraid of the carriages, too, 
and the omnibuses. The river was a long distance 
away. She would be very tired. However, there 
was no other way than that. 

" I am going to bed, my child ; are you going to 
sit up any longer?" 

With her eyes on her work, " my child" replied 
that she was. She wished to finish her dozen. 

" Good-night, then," said Mamma Delobelle, her 
enfeebled sight being unable to endure the light 
longer. " I have put father's supper by the fire. 
Just look at it before you go to bed." 

D^sir^e did not lie. She really intended to finish 
her dozen, so that her father could take them to 
the shop in the morning; and really, to see that 
tranquil little head bending forward in the white 
light of the lamp, one would never have imag- 
ined all the sinister thoughts with which it was 
thronged. 

At last she takes up the last bird of the dozen, a 
marvellously lovely little bird whose wings seem 
to have been dipped in sea-water, all green as they 
are with a tinge of sapphire. 
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Carefully, daintily, D^sir6e suspends him on a 
piece of brass wire, in the charming attitude of a 
frightened creature about to fly away. 

Ah ! how true it is that the little blue bird is 
about to fly away ! What a desperate flight into 
space ! How certain one feels that this time it is 
the great journey, the everlasting journey from 
which there is no return! 

Now the work is finished, the table set in order, 
the last needlefuls of silk scrupulously picked up, 
the pins stuck in the cushion. 

The father, when he returns, will And the lamp 
partly turned down and his supper in front of the 
hot ashes; and that ghastly, ill-omened evening 
will seem to him as peaceful as all other evenings, 
in view of the neatness of the room and the strict 
compliance with his usual whims. Very softly 
D^sir^e opens the wardrobe and takes a thin shawl 
which she throws over her shoulders; then she 
goes. 

What? Not a glance at her mother, not a silent 
farewell, not a tear? — No, nothing! With the ter- 
rible clearness of vision of those who are about to 
die, she suddenly realizes that her childhood and 
youth have been sacrificed to a vast self-love. She 
feels very sure that a word from their great man 
will comfort that sleeping mother, with whom she 
is almost angry for not waking, for allowing her 
to go without a quiver of her closed eyelids. 

When one dies young, even by one's own act, it 
is never without a rebellious feeling, and poor 
D^ir6e bids adieu to life, indignant with destiny. 
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Now she is in the street. Where is she going? 
Everything seems deserted already. These quar- 
ters, so full of life in the daytime, subside early in 
the evening. The people work too hard not to 
fall asleep quickly. While the Paris of the boule- 
vards, still full of life, causes the ruddy glare of a 
distant conflagration to hover over the whole city, 
here all the great doors are closed, the shutters in 
place at the shop windows. From time to time a 
belated knock, the footstep of a policeman whom 
you hear but do not see, the soliloquy of a drunken 
man interrupted by the vagaries of his course, break 
the silence ; or a sudden gust of wind from the 
neighboring quays rattles the glass of a lantern or 
the old rope of a pulley, sweeps around a street 
corner and dies away with a whistling sound under 
a sagging threshold. 

D^sir6e walks rapidly, wrapped in her little shawl, 
head erect, dry-eyed. Not knowing the way, she 
walks straight ahead. 

The dark, narrow streets of the Marais, where 
gas-jets twinkle at long intervals, cross and re-cross 
and wind about, and again and again in her fever- 
ish course she goes over the same ground. There 
is always something between her and the river. 
And yet the wind brings its damp, cool breath to 
her face. Really, one would say that the water re- 
coils, surrounds itself with barriers, that thick walls 
and lofty buildings purposely place themselves in 
front of death; but the little cripple has good 
courage, and over the uneven pavement of the old 
streets she goes on and on. 
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Did you ever see, toward the close of a day's 
hunting, a wounded partridge seek shelter in a 
furrow? He crouches, he skims along the ground, 
dragging his bleeding wing toward some place of 
refuge where he can die in peace. The uncertain 
gait of this little shadow, hurrying along the side- 
walks close to the walls, gives one exactly the same 
impression. And to think that, at that very hour, 
almost in the same quarter, some one else is wan- 
dering through the streets, waiting, watching, des- 
perate ! Ah 1 if they could but meet. Suppose 
she should accost that feverish watcher, should ask 
him to direct her : 

" I beg your pardon. Monsieur. How can I get 
to the Seine ? " 

He would recognize her at once. 

" What ! Can it be you, Mam'zelle Zizi ? What 
are you doing out-of-doors at this time of night? " 

" I am going to die, Frantz. You have taken 
away all my pleasure in living." 

Thereupon he, deeply moved, would seize her, 
press her to his heart and carry her away in his 
arms, saying: 

" Oh ! no, do not die. I need you to comfort 
me, to cure all the wounds the other has inflicted 



on me." 



But that is a mere poet*s dream, one of the 
meetings that life cannot bring about. It is far too 
cruel, is this inexorable life ; and when so very little 
is needed sometimes to save a whole existence, it 
takes good care not to furnish that very little. 
That is why true novels are always so sad. 
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Streets, more streets, then a square and a bridge 
whose lanterns make another luminous bridge in 
the black water. Here is the river at last. The 
mist of that damp, soft autumn evening causes all 
of this huge Paris, entirely strange to her as it is, 
to appear to her like an enormous confused mass, 
which her ignorance of the landmarks magnifies 
still more. This is the place where she must die. 

She feels so small, so entirely alone, so lost in 
the immensity of this great, brilliantly-lighted yet 
deserted city. She walks toward the quay, and 
suddenly the odor of flowers, of leaves, of freshly- 
turned earth causes her to pause a moment. At 
her feet, on the footpath that skirts the stream, 
bundles of shrubs wrapped in straw, flower-pots 
in their white paper coverings are already in place 
for to-morrow's market. Wrapped in their shawls, 
with their feet on their foot-stoves, the flower- 
women lean back in their chairs, benumbed by 
sleep and the cool night air. The Reines-Margue- 
rites of all colors, the mignonette, the late roses 
fill the air with fragrance, standing erect in a ray 
of moonlight with their slender shadows by their 
sides, transplanted, torn from their native soil, 
awaiting the caprice of slumbering Paris. 

Poor little D6sir6e! One would say that her 
whole youth, her infrequent days of pleasure and 
her hopeless love ascend to her heart in the per- 
fume of that itinerant garden. She walks softly 
among the flowers. Sometimes a gust of wind 
makes the shrubs brush against one another like 
the branches of a hedge; and on the footpath. 
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baskets filled with plants lately taken from the 
ground exhale an odor of moist earth. 

She recalls the country excursion which Frantz 
had organized for her. That breath of nature, 
which she breathed that day for the first time, falls 
to her lot again at the moment of her death. 
" Remember," it seems to say to her ; and she re- 
plies mentally : " Oh ! yes, I remember." 

She remembers only too well. When it arrives 
at the end of the quay, which was bedecked as for 
a holiday, the furtive little shadow pauses at the 
steps leading down to the bank. 

Almost immediately there are shouts and excite- 
ment all along the quay : 

" Quick — a boat — grappling-irons ! " Boatmen 
and policemen come running from all sides. A 
boat puts off from the shore with a lantern in the 
bow. 

The flower-women wake, and when one of them 
asks with a yawn what is happening, the woman 
who keeps the caf6 that crouches at the corner of 
the bridge, answers coolly : 

" A woman just jumped into the river." 

But no. The river has refused to take that 
cluld. It has been moved to pity by so great 
gentleness and charm. In the light of the lan- 
terns swinging to and fro on the shore, a black 
group forms and moves away. She is saved ! It 
was a sand-hauler who fished her out. Policemen 
are carrying her, surrounded by boatmen and light- 
ermen, and in the darkness a hoarse voice is heard 
saying with a sneer : '' That water-hen gave me a 
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lot of trouble. You ought to see how she slipped 
through my fingers ! I believe she 'd 'a* liked to 
make me lose my reward." Gradually the tumult 
subsides, the bystanders disperse, and, while the 
black group moves away toward a police-station, 
the flower-women resume their naps, and the 
Reines-Marguerites tremble in the night wind on 
the deserted quay. 

Ah I poor girl, you thought that it was an easy 
matter to have done with life, to disappear ab- 
ruptly. You did not know that, instead of bearing 
you away swiftly to the oblivion you sought, the river 
would drive you back to all the shame, to all the 
ignominy of unsuccessful suicide. First of all, the 
station, the hideous station with its filthy benches, 
its floor where the sodden dust seems like mud 
from the street There D6sir6e was doomed to 
pass the rest of the night. They laid her on a 
camp-bed in front of the stove, which was chari- 
tably stuffed full of fuel for her benefit, and the 
sickening heat made the steam rise in clouds from 
her heavy, dripping clothes. Where was she? 
She had no clear idea. The men lying all about 
in beds like her own, the depressing bareness of 
the room, the howling of two drunkards locked in 
cells, who were beating on the doors with horrible 
oaths, all of these the little cripple gazed at and 
listened to vaguely, without understanding. 

By her side a woman in rags, with her hair fall- 
ing over her shoulders, was crouching in front of 
the open door of the stove, whose ruddy reflection 
had no power to flush that haggard, pallid face. 
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She was a madwoman picked up during the night, 
an unfortunate creature who kept nodding her 
head involuntarily and repeating incessantly in an 
unmeaning voice, almost independent of the move- 
ment of her lips : ** Oh ! yes, poor, you may well 
say so. — Ohl yes, poor, you may well say so." 
And that distressing lament, amid the snoring of 
the sleeping men, oppressed D&ir6e horribly. 
She closed her eyes to shut out the sight of that 
vacant face, which terrified her like the personifi- 
cation of her own despair. From time to time th^ 
street door opened, the voice of an officer called 
out certain names, whereupon two policemen went 
out while two others came in and threw themselves 
on their beds, as exhausted as sailors who have 
passed the night on deck. 

At last day broke with the shuddering glare so 
distressing to invalids. Suddenly aroused from 
her torpor, D6sir6e sat up in her bed, threw off 
the blanket in which they had wrapped her, and 
despite fatigue and fever tried to stand, in order 
to regain full possession of her faculties and her 
will She had but one thought, — to escape from 
all those eyes that were opening on all sides, to 
leave that frightful place where the breath of sleep 
was so heavy and its attitudes so distorted. 

" I implore you, messieurs," she said, trembling 
from head to foot, " let me return to mamma." 

Hardened as they were to Parisian dramas, even 

those good people realized that they were face to 

face with something more worthy of attention, 

more affecting than usual. But they could not 
VOL. II.— a 
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take her back to her mother as yet She must go 
before the commissioner first That was absolutely 
necessary. They called a cab from compassion 
for her ; but she must go from the station to the 
cab, and there was a crowd at the door to stare at 
the little lame girl with the damp hair glued to her 
temples, and her policeman's blanket which did not 
prevent her shivering. At headquarters she was 
conducted up a dark, damp stairway where sinister 
figures were passing to and fro. A swinging door, 
which the exigencies of the public service kept 
opening and closing; cold, ill-lighted rooms; on 
the benches, silent, downcast, sleeping men and 
women, vagabonds, thieves, prostitutes; a table 
covered with an old green cloth at which the 
" commissioner's dog " was writing, a tall knave 
with the head of a pawn and a threadbare coat: 
that was the place. 

When D6sir6e entered, a man rose from the 
shadow and came to meet her, holding out his 
hand. It was the man of the reward, her hideous 
rescuer at twenty-five francs. 

•* Well, little mother," he said, with his cynical 
laugh, and in a voice that made one think of foggy 
nights on the water, " how are we since our dive? '* 

Thereupon he told the assembled company how 
he had fished her out, how he had grabbed her 
like that, then like this, and how, but for him, she 
would surely be well on her way to Rouen under 
water. 

The unhappy girl was burning red with fever 
and shame; so bewildered that it seemed to her 
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as if the river had left a veil over her eyes, a buzz- 
ing in her ears. At last she was ushered into a 
smaller room, into the presence of a pompous in- 
dividual, wearing the insignia of the Legion of 
Honor — Monsieur le Commissaire in person, who 
was sipping his cafi au lait zxidi reading the Gazette 
des Tribunaux. 

"Ahl it's you, is it?" he said in a surly tone 
and without raising his eyes from his paper, as he 
dipped a piece of bread in his cup; and the officer 
who had brought D^sir^e began at once to read 
his report: 

" At quarter to t>\'elve, on Quai de la M^gisserie, 
in front of No. 17, the woman Delobelle, twenty- 
four years old, flower-maker, living with her par- 
ents on Rue de Braque^ tried to commit suicide by 
throwing herself into the Seine, and was taken out 
safe and sound by Sieur Parcheminet, sand-hauler 
of Rue de la Butte-Chaumont." 

Monsieur le Commissaire listened as he ate, 
with the listless, bored expression of a man whom 
nothing can surprise ; at the end he gazed sternly 
and with a pompous affectation of virtue at the 
woman Delobelle, and lectured her in the most 
approved fashion. It was very wicked, it was 
cowardly, this thing that she had done. What 
could have driven her to such an evil act? Why 
did she seek to destroy herself? Come, woman 
Delobelle, answer, why was it? 

But the woman Delobelle obstinately declined 
to answer. It seemed to her that it would put a 
stigma upon her love to avow it in such a place. 
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"I don't know — I don't know," she whispered, 
shivering. 

Testy and impatient, the commissioner decided 
that she should be taken back to her parents, but 
only on one condition : she must promise never to 
try it again. 

" Come, do you promise?" 

" Oh ! yes, monsieur." 

"You will never try again?" 

" Oh ! no, indeed I will not, never — never ! " 

Notwithstanding her protestations, Monsieur le 
Commissaire de Police shook his head, as if he did 
not trust her oath. 

Now she is outside once more, on the way to 
her home, to a place of refuge ; but her martyr- 
dom was not yet at an end. 

In the carriage the officer who accompanied her 
was too polite, too affable. She seemed not to 
understand, shrank from him, withdrew her hand. 
What torture I — But the most terrible moment of 
all was the arrival in Rue de Braque, where the 
whole house was in a state of commotion, and the 
inquisitive curiosity of the neighbors must be en- 
dured. Early in the morning the whole quarter 
had been informed of her disappearance. It was 
rumored that she had gone away with Frantz Ris- 
ler. The illustrious Delobelle had gone forth very 
early, intensely agitated, with his hat awry and 
rumpled wristbands, a sure indication of extraordi- 
nary preoccupation ; and the concierge, on taking 
up the provisions, had found the poor mother half 
mad, running from one room to another, looking 
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for a note from the child, for any clew, however 
unimportant, that would enable her at least to 
form some conjecture. 

That unhappy mother's mind had tardily and 
suddenly awakened to the peculiarity of her 
daughter's actions during the last few days and 
her silence on the subject of Frantz's departure. 
" Do not weep, my wife, I will bring her back to 
you," the father had said when he went away, as 
much to shun the spectacle of that great sorrow as 
to seek information ; and since then she had done 
nothing but go from the landing to the window, 
from the window to the landing. At the slightest 
sound in the hall she would open the door, with 
wildly beating heart, and rush out; and then, 
when she returned, the loneliness of the little room, 
heightened by D^sir^e's great empty armchair half 
turned toward the sewing table, made her burst 
into tears. 

Suddenly a carriage stopped in front of the 
door. Voices and footsteps echoed through the 
hall. 

" Mame Delobelle, here she is I Your daughter 's 
been found." 

It was really D6sir6e who came toiling up the 
stairs on the arm of a stranger, pale and fainting, 
without hat or shawl, and wrapped in a great 
brown cape. When she saw her mother she 
smiled at her with an almost foolish expression. 

** Do not be alarmed, it is nothing," she tried to 
say, then sank to the floor. Mamma Delobelle 
would never have believed that she was so strong. 
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To lift her daughter, take her into the room, and 
put her to bed was a matter of a moment; and 
she talked to her and kissed her. 

" Here you are at last. Where have you come 
from, you bad child? Tell me, is it true that you 
tried to kill yourself? Were you suffering so 
terribly? Why did you conceal it from me?" 

When she saw her mother in that condition, 
with tear-stained face, aged in a few short hours, 
D^sir^e felt a terrible burden of remorse. She re- 
membered that she had gone away without saying 
good-bye to her, and that in the depths of her 
heart she had accused her of not loving her. 

Not loving her ! 

" Why, it would kill me if you should die," said 
the poor mother. "Oh! when I got up this 
morning and saw that your bed had n*t been slept 
in and that you were n't in the work-room either ! — 
I just turned round and fell flat. — Are you warm 
now? — Do you feel well? — ^You won't do it again, 
will you — try to kill yourself? " 

And she tucked in the bed-clothes, rubbed her 
feet, and rocked her upon her breast. 

As she lay in bed, with her eyes closed, Desir6e 
saw anew all the incidents of her suicide, all the 
hideous scenes through which she had passed in 
returning from death to life. In the fever, which 
rapidly increased, in the intense drowsiness which 
began to overpower her, her mad journey across 
Paris continued to excite and torment her. Myr- 
iads of dark streets stretched away before her, with 
the Seine at the end of each. 
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That ghastly river, which she could not find in 
the night, haunted her now. 

She felt that she was besmirched with its slime, 
its mud ; and in the nightmare that oppressed her, 
the poor child, powerless to escape the obsession 
of her recollections, whispered to her mother: 
" Hide me — hide me — I am ashamed I " 
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VI. 

SHE PROMISED NOT TO TRY AGAIN. 

Oh ! no, she will not try again. Monsieur le Com- 
missaire need have no fear. In the first place how 
could she go as far as the river, now that she can- 
not stir from her bed ? If Monsieur le Commissaire 
could see her now, he would not doubt her word. 
Doubtless the wish, the longing for death, so un- 
mistakably written on her pale face the other 
morning, are still visible there; but they are 
softened, resigned. The woman Delobelle knows 
that by waiting a little, yes, a very little time, she 
will have nothing more to wish for. 

The doctors declare that she is dying of in- 
flammation of the lungs ; she must have contracted 
it in her wet clothes. The doctors are mistaken ; 
it is not inflammation of the lungs. Is it her love, 
then, that is killing her? — No. Since that terrible 
night she no longer thinks of Frantz, she no longer 
feels that she is worthy to love or to be loved. 
Thenceforth there is a stain upon her spotless life, 
and it is of that and nothing else that she is 
dying. 

Each of the changing scenes of the horrible 
drama is to her mind a defilement: the being 
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dragged from the water before all those men, her 
tired slumber in the station, the vile songs she 
heard there, the madwoman warming herself at the 
stove, the whole mass of vice and contagion and 
heartrending misery in the corridor at headquar- 
ters; and then, too, the contempt expressed in 
some glances, the impudence of others, the jests of 
her rescuer, the advances of the police officer, the 
destruction of her maidenly modesty, the having to 
give her name, and even the burden of her infirmity 
which pursued her through all the phases of her 
endless martyrdom, like a satire, an exaggeration 
of the absurdity of her suicide for love. 

She is dying of shame, I tell you. In her mo- 
ments of delirium at night that is what she repeats 
incessantly: ''I am ashamed! I am ashamed!" 
and in her calmer moments she buries her head 
under the bedclothes, covers her face with them, as 
if to hide or to wrap herself in her shroud. 

Mamma Delobelle sits by D6sir6e's bed, working 
by the light from the window, and nursing her 
daughter. From time to time she raises her eyes 
to contemplate that mute despair, that mysterious 
disease, then hastily resumes her work ; for it is 
one of the hardest trials of the poor that they can- 
not suffer at their ease. They must work without 
respite, and, even when death is hovering nigh, 
they must think of the urgent demands, the difficul- 
ties of life. 

The rich man can shut himself up with his grief, 
he can steep himself in it, live in it, do only these 
two things: suffer and weep. 
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The poor widow said to me: ^I haivn't a minnte 
in the whoSe we>^ to err; bat om Scndar. oh ! on 
Snnday« I make up f:>r h.* And i: was &e &ct that 
on that day. while tbe cWtrea west oat to walk, 
or played out-oMxKcs. she voojd lock herself in 
her room and pass tiie afieraooa weeping and sob- 
bing and calling her hosbaxfed axkd daughter throngfa 
the silent house. 

Mamma Delobelle had not even her Sonday. 
Consider that she had to vork alone now« that her 
fingers had not the marveCoos dexterity of Desiree's 
little hands, that medicines were dear, and that she 
would not for an>*thing in the world havv interfered 
with one of " the Cither s ** cherished habits. And 
so, at whatever hoar the invalid opened her e\-es, 
she would see her mother, in the pale light of early 
morning, or under her night lamp, working, working 
without rest 

Wlien the curtains of her bed were drawn, she 
would hear the sharp metallic sound of the scissors 
as they were laid upon the table. 

Her mother^s fatigue, this sleepless \ngilance 
that constantly bore her fever company, was a 
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source of suffering to her. Sometimes they over- 
shadowed all the rest. 

** Come, give me my work," she would say, try- 
ing to sit up in bed. It was like a ray of light in 
the darkness that grew more dense every day. 
Mamma Delobelle, seeing in that request of the 
invalid a sign of renewed interest in life, would ar- 
range her as comfortably as possible, and move up 
the table. But the needle was too heavy, the eyes 
too weak, and the slightest sound of a carriage 
rumbling over the pavement, a shout rising to 
the windows, reminded D^sir^e that the street, the 
horrible street, was there, close at hand. No, she 
certainly had not the strength to live. Ah! if 
she could only have died first, and then have been 
born again! Meanwhile she was dying and en- 
veloping herself little by little in perfect self-renun- 
ciation. Between two stitches the mother would 
look up at her child, whose face grew paler and 
paler : 

" How do you feel ? " 

"Very well," the sick girl would reply, with a 
faint, heart-broken smile, which illumined her sor- 
rowful face and showed all the ravages that had 
been wrought upon it, as a sunbeam, stealing into 
a poor man's lodging, instead of brightening it, 
brings out more clearly its cheerlessness and nudity. 
Then there would be long pauses, the mother silent 
for fear of weeping, the daughter benumbed by 
fever, already enveloped in those invisible veils 
wherein death, with a sort of compassion, envel- 
ops the moribund, in order to overcome their 
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remaining strength and to bear them imzy more 
gently, withoot a struggle. 

The illnstrioos Delobdle was never diere. He 
had not changed in any respec t the habits of a 
strolling player out of an engagemenL And yet 
he knew that his daughter was dying : die doctor 
had told him so. Moreover* it had been a terrible 
blow to him, for, at heart, he loved his child dearly ; 
but in that singular nature the most sincere, the 
most genuine feelings adopted a &Ise and unnat* 
ural mode of expresaon, by the same law which 
ordains that, when a shelf is placed awr>*, nothing 
that you place upon it seems to stand straight. 

Delobelle's natural tendency was, before every- 
thing, to air his grief, to spread it abroad. He 
played the r61e of the unhappy &ther from one 
end of the boulevard to the other. He was always 
to be found in the neighborhood of the theatres or 
at the actors' restaurant, with red ey^s and pale 
cheeks. He loved to invite the question : " Well, 
my poor old fellow, how are things going at 
home?" Thereupon he would shake his head 
with a nervous gesture ; his grimace held tears in 
check, his mouth imprecations, and he would stab 
heaven with a silent glance, overflowing with 
wrath, as when he played the AUdecin des En- 
fants; all of which did not prevent him, however, 
from bestowing the most delicate and thoughtful 
attentions upon his daughter. 

For instance, he had adopted the practice, since 
she had been ill, of bringing her flowers from his 
wanderings about Paris; and he was not content 
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with common flowers, with the humble violets 
which bloom at every street corner for light purses. 
In those melancholy autumn days he must have 
roses and pinks and, above all, white lilacs, lilacs 
raised under glass, with flowers and leaves and 
stalk of the same greenish white, as if nature in 
her haste had adhered to a uniform coloring. 

" Oh ! it is too much, it is too much ; I shall be 
angry," the sick girl would always say, when he 
entered the room in triumph, nosegay in hand; 
but he would reply with such a lordly air : ** Non- 
sense, nonsense ! " that she dared not insist. 

And yet it was a very expensive habit, and the 
mother 'had such hard work to earn a living for 
them all. 

But Mamma Delobelle, far from complaining, 
considered it a very lovely thing for her great man 
to do. 

Such contempt for money, such superb reckless- 
ness, filled her with admiration, and she believed 
more implicitly than eyer in her husband's genius 
and his llieatrical future. 

He also maintained an unalterable confidence, 
no matter what happened. And yet his eyes came 
very near being opened to the truth at last. A 
hot little hand laid upon that pompous, illusion- 
ridden head, came very near expelling the bee that 
had been buzzing there so long. This is how it 
came to pass. 

One night D6sir6e awoke with a start, in a very 
strange state. It should be said that the doctor, 
when he came to see her on the preceding even- 
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ing, had been greatly surprised to find her sud- 
denly brighter and calmer, and entirely free from 
fever. Without attempting to explain this un- 
hoped-for resurrection, he had gone away, saying : 
** Let us wait and see ; " he relied upon the power 
of youth to throw off disease, upon the resistless 
force of the life-giving sap, which often engrafts a 
new life upon the very symptoms of death. If he 
had looked under D6sir6e*s pillow, he would have 
found there a letter postmarked Cairo, wherein lay 
the secret of that happy change. Four pages 
signed by Frantz, his whole conduct confessed and 
explained to his dear little Zizi. 

It was the very letter of which the sick girl had 
dreamed. If she had dictated it herself, all the 
phrases likely to touch her heart, all the delicately 
worded excuses likely to pour balm into her 
wounds would have been less satisfactorily ex- 
pressed. Frantz repented, asked forgiveness, and 
without making any promises, above all without 
asking anything from her, described to his faithful 
friend his struggles, his remorse, his sufferings. 
He inveighed against Sidonie, urged Ddsirde to 
distrust her, and, with a resentment which his for- 
mer passion made wofully clear-sighted, he wrote 
of that wicked and at the same time superficial 
nature, of that soft voice made for falsehood and 
never betrayed by an accent from the heart, — for 
it came from the head, like all of that Parisian 
doll's passionate outbursts. 

What a misfortune that that letter had not 
arrived a few days earlier. Now, all those kind 
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words were to Desir^e like the dainty dishes that 
are brought too late to a man dying of hunger. 
He inhales their perfume, longs for them, but 
has not the strength to taste them. All day long 
the sick girl read and re-read her letter. She 
would take it from the envelope, then fold it once 
more with loving hands, and, closing her eyes, see 
it still from beginning to end, even to the color of 
the stamp. Frantz had thought of her! That 
thought alone was so infinitely sweet to her that she 
fell asleep at last with the impression of a loving 
arm supporting her feeble head. 

Suddenly she awoke, and, as we said a moment 
since, in an extraordinary state. She had a sense 
of weakness, of agonizing pain throughout her 
being — something beyond all power of expression. 
It seemed to her that her life hung by a mere 
thread, a thread stretched to the breaking point, 
whose nervous vibration imparted a supernatural 
acuteness and delicacy to all her faculties. It was 
dark. The room in which she lay — her parents 
had given her their room, which was more spacious 
and airy than her little closet — was half in dark- 
ness. The night lamp made its flickering circle of 
light on the ceiling, that depressing sort of constel- 
lation which interests the wakeful hours of invalids ; 
and the lamp on the table, turned low and re- 
stricted by the shade, lighted only the scattered 
work and the silhouette of Mamma Delobelle 
dozing in her armchair. 

In Ddsir6e's head, which seemed to her lighter 
than usual, there suddenly began a grand proces- 
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sion of thoughts and memories. The most distant 
periods of her past seemed to approach her. The 
most trivial incidents of her childhood, scenes that 
she had not then understood, words heard as in a 
dream, recurred to her mind. 

The child was surprised but felt no fear. She 
did not know that, prior to the utter annihilation 
of death, people frequently pass through a moment 
of singular exaltation, as if the whole being were 
exhausting its faculties and its strength in one last 
involuntary struggle. 

From her bed she could see her father and 
mother, one by her side, the other in the work- 
room, the door of which had been left open. 
Mamma Delobelle was lying back in her chair in 
the careless attitude of long-continued fatigue, 
heeded at last; and all the scars, the ugly sabre 
cuts with which age and suffering brand the faces 
of the old, manifested themselves, ineffaceable and 
pitiful to see, in the relaxation of slumber. During 
the day a strong will and engrossing duties place 
a mask, as it were, over the real expression of men's 
faces ; but the night restores them to themselves. 
At that moment the stout-hearted woman's deep 
wrinkles, her reddened eyelids, her sparse hair, 
white at the temples, the wasted hands distorted by 
toil — all these could be seen, and D^sir^e saw 
them all. She would have liked to be strong 
enough to rise and kiss that lovely, placid brow, 
furrowed by wrinkles which did not mar its 
beauty. 

In striking contrast to that picture, the illustrious 
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Delobelle appeared to his daughter through the 
open door in one of his favorite attitudes. Seated 
before the little white cloth that bore his supper, 
with his body at an angle of sixty-seven and 
a half degrees, he was eating and at the same time 
running through a pamphlet which rested against 
the carafe in front of him. The great man had 
just come in — in fact, the sound of his footsteps 
had aroused the invalid, and, still excited by the 
animation and sparkle of a fine performance, he 
was supping alone, gravely and solemnly, arrayed 
in his new frock coat, his napkin in his neck, his 
hair disciplined with a slight touch of the curling- 
tongs. 

For the first time in her life D^sirde noticed the 
striking lack of harmony between her emaciated 
mother, scantily clad in little black dresses which 
made her look even thinner and more haggard 
than she really was, and her happy, well-fed, idle, 
placid, thoughtless father. At a glance she real- 
ized the difference between the two lives. The 
circle of habits, in which children end by seeing 
outside objects indistinctly, their eyes being 
trained to its special light, had disappeared so far 
as she was concerned. Now she judged her par- 
ents from a distance, as if she had insensibly 
moved away from them. That clearness of vision 
at the last hour was an additional source of suffer- 
ing. What would become of them when she was 
no longer there? Either her mother would work 
too hard and would kill herself; or else the poor 
woman would be obliged to cease working alto- 

TOL. II. — 3 
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gether and that selfish husband, forever engrossed 
by his theatrical ambition, would allow them both 
to drift gradually into abject poverty, that black 
hole which widens and deepens as one goes down 
into it. 

And yet he was not a bad man, he had proved 
it to them many and many a time. But there was 
a far-reaching blindness which nothing had ever 
succeeded in relieving. Suppose she were to try? 
Suppose that, before going away — something told 
her that she would go very soon — before going 
away, she should tear away the thick bandage 
that the poor man kept over his eyes wilfully and 
by force? 

Only a hand as light and loving as hers could 
attempt that operation. 

Only she had the right to say to her father : 

" Earn your living. Give up the stage." 

Thereupon, as time was flying, D6sir6e Delo- 
belle summoned all her courage and called softly : 

" Papa — papa — " 

At his daughter's first summons, the g^eat man 
hurried to her side. There had been that evening 
a " first night " at the Ambigu, and he had come 
home intensely excited, electrified. The chande- 
liers, the claque^ the conversation in the foyer, all 
the stimulating details upon which he fed his 
mania, had left him more confirmed than ever in 
his illusions. 

He entered Ddsir^e's bedroom, radiant and 
superb, very erect, his lamp in his hand and a 
camellia in his buttonhole. 
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" Good evening, Zizi. Are n't you asleep? " 

His voice had a joyous intonation that produced 
a strange effect amid the prevailing gloom. 

D^sirde motioned to him not to speak, pointing 
to her sleeping mother. 

" Put down your lamp, — I have something to 
say to you." 

Her voice, broken by emotion, impressed him ; 
and so did her eyes, for they seemed larger than 
usual, and were lighted by a piercing glance that 
he had never seen in them. 

He approached with something like awe, taking 
out his camellia to give to her, with his mouth in 
the shape of a "Uttie apple," and with a gjreat 
squeaking of new hoots, which he considered very 
aristocratic. His, bearing was clearly embarrassed, 
a result doubtless of the too great contrast between 
the brilliantiy lighted, noisy theatre he had lately 
left and that little sick room, where the muffled 
sounds, the lowered lights, died away in an atmos- 
phere of fever. 

"Why, what's the matter, Bichette? Do you 
feel any worse?" 

D6sir6e replied with a movement of her little 
pale face that she felt very ill and that she wanted 
to speak to him very close, very close. When the 
great man stood by her pillow, she laid her burning 
hand on the great man's arm and v/hispered in his 
ear. She was very ill, hopelessly ill. She real- 
ized fully that she had not long to live. 

"Then^ father, you will be left alone with 
mamma. Don't tremble like that You knew 
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that this thing must come, yes, that it was very 
near. But I want to tell you this. When I am 
gone, I am terribly afraid mamma won't be strong 
enough to support the family. Just see how pale 
and exhausted she is." 

The actor looked at his "sainted wife," and 
seemed greatly surprised to find that she did really 
look so badly. Then he consoled himself with the 
selfish remark : 

" She never was very strong." 

That remark and the tone in which it was made 
angered D^sirde and strengthened her determina- 
tion. She continued, without pity for the actor's 
illusions : 

" What will become of you two when I am no 
longer here? Oh! I know that you have great 
hopes, but it takes them a long while to come to 
anything. The results you have waited for so long 
may not come for a long time to come ; and until 
then what will you do? Listen ! my dear father, I 
would not willingly hurt you ; but it seems to me 
that at your age, as intelligent as you are, it would 
be easy for you — I am sure Monsieur Risler Atn6 
would ask nothing better." 

She spoke slowly, with an effort, carefully choos- 
ing her words, leaving long pauses between every 
two sentences, hoping always that they might be 
filled by a movement, an exclamation from her 
father. But the actor did not understand. He 
listened, he stared at her with his eyes open to 
their fullest extent, feeling vaguely that an accusa- 
tion was rising up against him from that innocent, 
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inexorable, childish conscience; he did not yet 
know what it was. 

" I think that you would do well," pursued 
D&ir6e, timidly, " I think that you would do well 
to give up — " 

"Eh? — what? — what 's that? " 

She paused when she saw tlie effect of her words. 
The old actor's mobile features were suddenly con- 
tracted under the lash of violent despair; and 
tears, genuine tears which he did not even think 
of concealing behind his hand as they do on the 
stage, filled his eyes but did not flow, so tighUy 
did his agony clutch him by the throat. The poor 
devil began to understand. And so, of the only 
two admirations which had remained faithful to 
him, one was turning its back upon his glory! 
His daughter no longer believed in him. It was 
impossible. He had misunderstood, he had not 
heard aright. What would he do well to give up, 
come, let us see. But in face of the unspoken 
prayer, of that glance imploring mercy, D6sir6e 
had not the courage to flnish. Moreover, the poor 
child was at the end of her strength and her liife. 

She murmured twice or thrice : 

" To give up — to give up — " 

Then her little head fell back upon the pillow, 
and she died without having dared to tell him 
what he would do well to give up. 

The woman Delobelle is dead. Monsieur le 
Commissaire. Did I not say that she would never 
try again? This time death has spared her the 
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long walk and the trouble ; it came itself and took 
her. And now, unbelieving man, four strong 
spruce boards nailed solidly together answer to 
you for that child*s promise. She promised not to 
try again, she will never try again. 

The little lame girl is dead. That is the news of 
the hour in the Francs-Bourgeois quarter, which 
was deeply stirred by that mournful occurrence. 
Not that D6sir6e was very popular there, for she 
never went out and only occasionally showed at 
the window her hermit-like pallor and the dark- 
ringed eyes of the untiring working-girl. But the 
burial of the illustrious Delobelle's daughter could 
not fail to be attended by many actors, and Paris 
adores those people. It loves to see those idols of 
the evening pass through the streets in broad day- 
light ; to study their real features, away from the 
glamour of the footlights. And so, on that morning, 
while white draperies were being hung with much 
hammering under the little narrow doorway on 
Rue de Braque, the sidewalk and the street were 
crowded with sightseers. 

We must do the guild of actors the justice to say 
that they are attached to one another, or at all 
events are held together by a fraternal feeling, a 
professional bond which brings them together on 
all occasions of external manifestations : balls, con- 
certs, actors' dinners, funerals. 

Although Delobelle was no longer on the stage, 
although his name had disappeared altogether 
from newspaper criticisms and posters more than 
fifteen years before, a little notice of two lines 
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in an obscure theatrical journal was sufficient: 
M. BelobelUf formerly leading man at the theatres 
of MeUs and AUnqon^ has had the misfortune^ etc. 
Ttiose who wish to attend will meety etc. From 
every corner of Paris and the suburbs the actors 
came in crowds at that summons. 

Famous or not famous, unknown or renowned, 
they were all there, — those who had played witli 
Delobelle in the provinces, those who met him 
in the actors' caf6s, where he was like one of the 
faces which one sees every day, to which it is diffi* 
cult to give a name, but which one remembers be- 
cause of the surroundings in which one sees them 
and of which they seem to be a part ; then there 
were provincial actors, passing through Paris, who 
came there to "flush" a manager and secure a 
good engagement 

And all alike, the obscure and the illustrious, 
Parisians and provincials, with but one absorbing 
thought, to see their names mentioned by some 
newspaper in a description of the funeral. For to 
those creatures of vanity all kinds of publicity seem 
desirable. They are so afraid that the public will 
forget them, that the moment they leave the stage 
they feel that they must make people talk about 
them, must resort to any means to recall themselves 
to the memory of fickle, ever-changing Parisian 
fashion. 

As early as nine o'clock all the common people 
of the Marais — that gossip-loving province — were 
awaiting the coming of the actors, at windows and 
doors or in the streets. The working-girls looked 
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out through the dusty windows of the shops, the 
petty bourgeois from behind their plaited curtains, 
housekeepers with their baskets on their arms, 
apprentices with bundles on their heads. 

At last they arrived, on foot or in carriages, 
singly or in parties. They could be recognized by 
their clean shaven faces with a bluish tinge on the 
chin and cheeks, by their affected manner, too em- 
phatic or too simple, by their conventional gestures, 
and, above all, by that overflow of sentiment which 
results from the exaggeration required by the op- 
tical conditions of the stage. The different ways 
in which those worthy fellows manifested their 
emotion on that painful occasion were truly inter- 
esting to watch. Every appearance in the dark 
little paved courtyard of the house of death, was 
like an appearance on the stage, and varied accord' 
ing to the speciality of the actor. The great lead- 
ing parts, with fateful air and wrinkled brow, one 
and all began upon their arrival by brushing away 
with the end of the glove a tear which they could 
no longer restrain in the corner of the eye, then 
sighed, glanced at the sky, and stood in the centre 
of the stage, that is to say the courtyard, hat on 
hip, with a slight tapping of the left foot which 
assisted them to restrain their grief; " Be still, my 
heart, be still." The comiqms^ on the other hand, 
"carried it off" with simplicity. They accosted 
one another with a compassionate air of good- 
fellowship, called one another ma pauv' vieille} 
with earnest, nervous hand-shakes, a trembling of 

* Lit., ** my poor old girl." 
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the flabby cheeks, a drooping at the corner of the 
eyes and lips which reduced their emotion to the 
trivial level of farce. 

All sorts of mannerisms, and all equally sincere. 

As soon as they appeared, these gentlemen 
divided into two camps. The celebrated actors 
glanced disdainfully at the unknown, shabby Rob- 
ricarts, whose envy flung back their contempt in 
innumerable insulting remarks : "Have you noticed 
how So-and-so has aged ? He won't be able to 
hold his parts long." 

The illustrious Delobelle went back and forth 
between the two groups, dressed in black, neatly 
gloved in black, with red eyes and clenched teeth, 
distributing silent hand-clasps. The poor devil's 
heart was full of tears, but that did not prevent his 
having his hair curled and arranged en demi-Capoul 
for the occasion. A strange compound. No one 
could have said, after reading his heart, at what 
point genuine grief ended and the affectation of 
grief began, they were so inextricably mingled. — 
Among the actors there were several other persons 
of our acquaintance. Monsieur Chlbe, more im- 
portant than ever, hovered assiduously about the 
popular actors, while Madame Chlbe bore the poor 
mother company upstairs. Sidonie had been un- 
able to come ; but Risler Ain6 was there, almost 
as deeply moved — good Risler, the friend in need, 
who had paid all the expenses of the sad ceremony, 
so that the mourning carriages were superb, with 
silver-fringed draperies, and the bier was strewn 
with white roses and violets. In the wretched. 
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dismal hall opening on Rue de Braque, those mod- 
est white decorations under the tapers, those trem- 
bling flowers sprinkled with holy water, bore a 
striking resemblance to the destiny of that poor 
child, whose faintest smiles had always been 
drenched with tears. 

The procession moved slowly through the winding 
streets. At the head stalked Delobelle, shaken by 
sobs, almost as deeply moved on his own account, a 
poor father burying his child, as on his dead daugh- 
ter's, and, in the background of his sincere sorrow, 
his ever-present vain personality, like a stone in the 
bed of a stream, unmoved by the rushing waters. 
The pomp and parade of the ceremony, the black 
line which blocked travel in the streets as it passed, 
the draped carriages, the Rislers' little coup^ which 
Sidonie had sent to give tone to the occasion, — it 
all flattered and excited him, do what he would. 
Unable to contain himself, he turned to Robricart, 
who was walking beside him : 

"Did you notice?" 

" What do you mean? " 

The unhappy father, wiping his eyes, murmured, 
not without a touch of pride : 

" There are two private carriages." 

Dear little Zizi, so kindly and so simple ! All 
that ostentation of sorrow, all those solemn-faced 
mourners were hardly suited to her. 

But happily Mamma Delobelle, whom they had 
been unable to keep from watching her little one's 
departure, was standing behind the drawn blinds 
of the work-room window. 
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'' Adieu I adieu I " said the mother in an under- 
tone, almost to herself, wringing her hands with the 
senseless gesture of a dotard or a madwoman. 

Softly as those farewell words were said, Ddsir^e 
Delobelle must have heard them. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 



I. 

THE FANCIFUL LEGEND OF THE LITTLE 

BLUE MAN. 

You may believe me or not, as you choose, but I 
am a firm believer in the little blue man. Not 
that I have ever seen him; but a friend of mine, 
a poet, in whom I have every confidence, has fre- 
quently told me that he found himself face to face 
with that strange little imp one night, and this is 
how it happened. 

My friend had been weak enough to give his 
tailor a note; and like all men of imagination 
under similar circumstances, as soon as his signa- 
ture was given he had supposed that he was rid 
of his debt forever, and all thought of the note 
passed from his mind. Now it happened that our 
poet was awakened with a start one night by a 
strange noise in his chimney. He thought at 
first that it was some cold-blooded little sparrow 
seeking the warmth from the dying fire, or a 
weathercock annoyed by a change in the wind. 
But after a moment, as the noise became more dis- 
tinct, he clearly distinguished the jingling of a bag 
of gold-pieces mingled with a vague rattling of 
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chains. At the same time he heard a shrill little 
voice, like a locomotive whistle in the distance, 
clear as the crowing of a rooster, shout to him from 
the roof: " The note ! the note I " 

" Ah ! my God ! my note ! ** said the poor fel- 
low, suddenly remembering that the document 
he had g^ven his tailor fell due in a week ; and he 
did nothing until morning but toss and turn, seek- 
ing sleep in every corner of his bed and finding 
only the thought of that accursed note of hand. 
The next night and the next and every night 
thereafter, he was awakened at the same time and 
in the same way ; the same jingling of money, the 
rattling of a chain, and the little voice crying with 
a sneering laugh : " The note ! the note ! " The 
worst part of it was that, as the day when the note 
was to mature came nearer and nearer, the voice 
became shriller and fiercer, more full of threats of 
execution and bankruptcy. 

Ill-fated poet ! your fatiguing labors of the day, 
your scouring of the city to obtain money, were 
not enough, it seems ; to cap the climax, that cruel 
little voice must come and rob you of sleep and 
rest. To whom did that fantastic voice belong, in 
God's name? What malicious spirit could take 
pleasure in martyrizing him thus? He determined 
to set his mind at rest. Accordingly one night, 
instead of going to bed, he put out his light, 
opened his window, and waited. 

I need not tell you that in his capacity of lyric 
poet, my friend lived way up in the air, on a level 
with the roofs. For several hours he saw nothing 
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but that picturesque expanse of roofs packed 
closely together, and sloping toward each other, 
through which streets ran in all directions like 
great precipices, and the even surface of which 
was broken capriciously by chimneys and gable 
ends notched by a ray of moonlight. It was like 
a second city above dark and slumbering Paris, an 
atrial city suspended in mid-air between the black 
void below and the dazzling light of the moon. 

My friend waited, waited a long while. At last, 
about two or three o'clock in the morning, just as 
all the steeples rising out of the darkness were 
passing the hour from one to another, he heard a 
light step close at hand running over the tiles and 
slates, and a shrill little voice called into the chim- 
ney : " The note ! the note ! " Thereupon, by 
leaning out a little, my poet spied the villainous 
little man-tormenting imp who had spoiled his 
sleep>>for a week. He could not tell me anything 
positively as to his size; the moon plays you 
such tricks by the fantastic dimensions it gives 
to objects and their shadows. He noticed only 
that the strange devilkin was dressed like the 
messengers from the Bank, blue coat with silver 
buttons, crush hat, a sergeant's stripes on his 
sleeve, and that he had a leather wallet almost 
as big as himself under his arm, the key to which 
hung at the end of a long chain and jangled 
madly at every step, like the bag of money which 
he waved in the other hand. Thus it was that 
my friend caught a glimpse of the little blue 
fellow, as he flitted swiftly across a moonbeam; 
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for he seemed very hurried, full of business, cleared 
the streets at one leap and ran from chimney to 
chimney, gliding over the roofs. 

That infernal little man has such a numerous 
clientage, you see. There are so many tradesmen 
in Paris, so many men who dread the end of the 
month, so many poor devils who have signed a 
note of hand or written the word "accepted** 
across a draft. To all those people the little blue 
man gave as he passed his warning cry. He 
uttered it over factories, at that hour lifeless and 
silent, over great financial houses, sleeping amid 
the luxurious silence of their gardens, over the 
houses of five and six floors, the uneven, incon- 
gruous roofs that are massed together in the heart 
of the poorer quarters. " The note ! the note I " 
From end to end of the city, in that crystal atmos- 
phere which intense cold and bright moonlight 
produce in high places, the little strident voice 
rang out pitilessly. Wherever it was heard it 
banished sleep, awoke anxiety, wearied the mind 
and the eyes, and sent a sort of vague shudder of 
unrest and insomnia from the attic to the cellar 
of Parisian houses. 

Think what you will of this legend, at all events 
here is something of which I can afRrm the truth 
in support of my poet's tale : one night, near the 
end of January, old Sigismond Planus, cashier of 
the house of Fromont Jeune and Risler Aln6, was 
awakened with a start in his little house at Mont- 
rouge by the same teasing voice, the same rattling 
of chains, followed by that fatal cry : 
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" The note ! " 

"That is true," thought the worthy man, sitting 
up in bed ; " day after to-morrow will be the last 
day of the month. And I have the courage to 
sleep ! " 

In truth, a considerable sum of money must be 
raised : a hundred thousand francs to be paid on 
two. obligations, and at a moment when, for the 
first time in thirty years, the strong-box of the 
house of Fromont was absolutely empty. What 
was to be done? Sigismond had tried several 
times to speak to Fromont Jeune, but he seemed 
to shun the burdensome responsibility of business, 
and when he walked through the offices was always 
in a hurry, feverishly excited, and seemed neither 
to see nor hear anything about him. He answered 
the old cashier's anxious questions, gnawing his 
moustache : 

" All right, all right, my old Planus. Don't dis- 
turb yourself, I will look into it." And as he said 
it he seemed to be thinking of something else, to 
be a thousand leagues away from his surroundings. 
It was rumored in the factory, where his liaison 
with Madame Risler was no longer a secret to 
anybody, that Sidonie deceived him, made him very 
unhappy; and, indeed, his mistress's whims wor- 
ried him much more than his cashier's anxiety. 
As for Risler, no one ever saw him ; he passed his 
days shut up in a room under the eaves, overseeing 
the mysterious, interminable manufacture of his 
machines. 

This indifference on the part of the employers 
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to the affairs of the factoryi this absolute lack of 
oversight, had led by slow degrees to general 
demoralization. Workmen and clerks did as they 
pleased, came late to their work and disappeared 
early, with no thought of the old bell, which, after 
regulating the hours of work so many years, 
seemed now to sound the alarm of impending dis- 
aster. Some business was still done, because an 
established house will go on alone for years by 
force of the first impetus ; but what ruin, what 
chaos beneath that apparent prosperity ! 

Sigismond knew it better than any one, and that 
is why the little blue man's cry had roused him so 
quickly from his sleep. As if to see his way more 
clearly amid the multitude of painful thoughts 
which whirled madly through his brain, the cashier 
lighted his candle, sat down on his bed, and 
thought : " Where were they to find that hundred 
thousand francs?" To be sure there was more 
than that owing to the firm. There were old 
accounts that had been dragging along for years, 
balances due from the Prochassons and others; 
but what a humiliation it would be for him to go 
about collecting all those ancient bills ! That sort 
of thing is not done in the higher business circles ; 
it is better suited to petty retail concerns. And 
yet even that would be preferable to a protest. 
Oh! the thought that the messenger from the 
Bank would come to his grating with a self-assured, 
confident air and tranquilly place his notes on the 
shelf, and that he. Planus, Sigismond Planus, 
would be obliged to say to him : 

VOL. IL — 4 
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''Take the notes back. I have no funds to 
meet them." 

No, nol That was not possible. Any sort of 
humiliation was preferable to that. 

"Well it's decided. I will go to-morrow," 
sighed the poor cashier. 

And while he tossed about in torture, unable to 
close an eye until morning, the blue man, continu- 
ing his rounds, shook his bag of money and his 
chain over an attic on Boulevard Beaumarchais to 
which the illustrious Delobelle had moved with his 
wife after D6sir^e's death. 

Alas ! the little lame girl had not gone astray in 
her predictions. When she had gone. Mamma 
Delobelle was not long able to continue her work 
upon the birds and insects for ornament. Her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, her old hands 
trembled so that she could not mount the hum- 
ming-birds straight, and despite all her efforts, their 
faces retained a piteous, grieved expression. She 
was obliged to give up. Thereupon the brave 
woman took up sewing. She mended laces and 
embroideries, and gradually descended to the level 
of a seamstress. But her constantly decreasing 
earnings hardly sufficed for the most necessary 
household expenses, and Delobelle, whose exact- 
ing profession of actor in partibus compelled him 
to spend money freely, was driven to incur debts. 
He owed his tailor, his bootmaker, his shirtmaker ; 
but what disturbed him most were the famous 
breakfasts he had eaten at the caf6 on the boule- 
vard, in his managerial days. 
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The bill amounted to two hundred and fifty 
francs, payable at the end of January, and there 
was no hope of further renewal; so that the 
little blue man's cry sent a shiver through hb 
every limb. 

Only one day more before it was due I Only one 
day more to procure the two hundred and fifty 
francs ! If he failed to procure them, everything 
in their apartment would be sold. Sold the poor 
furniture, never renewed since the beginning of 
their housekeeping — insufficient, to be sure, and 
inconvenient, but dear by reason of the memories 
awakened by its frayed edges, by the sig^s of long 
usage on certain corners. Sold the long table of 
the birds and insects for ornament, at one end 
of which he had supped for twenty years. Sold 
Zizi's great armchair, at which they could not look 
without tears, and which seemed to have retained 
something of their darling, her movements, her 
attitudes, the prostration of her long days of toil 
and dreaming. It would surely kill Mamma Delo- 
belle to see all those precious souvenirs taken 
away. 

As he thought of that, the unlucky strolling 
player, whose dense selfishness did not always 
shield him from the stings of remorse, tossed and 
turned in his bed, heaved profound sighs ; and all 
the while he had before his eyes D6sir6e's little 
pale face, with its imploring, affectionate expres- 
sion, which she turned anxiously toward him as 
she died, asking him under her breath to give up — 
to give up — What could it have been that she 
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wanted her father to pve up? She had died 
before she succeeded in telling him ; but Delobelle 
had partly understood none the less, and since 
then uneasiness and doubt had found their way 
into that pitiless nature; to-night they added 
cruelly to the burden of his pecuniary perplexities. 

" The note ! the note ! " 

This time it was Monsieur ChSbe's chimney 
down which the little blue man hurled his fateful 
cry as he passed. 

It should be said that Monsieur Ch^be had 
recently embarked in some considerable enter- 
prise, a " standing " business, very vague, exces- 
sively vague, which consumed a deal of money. 
On several different occasions Risler and Sidonie 
had been obliged to pay their father's debts, on 
the express condition that he would remain in 
retirement, that he would let business alone ; but 
these constant plunges were necessary to his exist- 
ence. He took the plunge each time with renewed 
courage, with a more restless activity. When he 
had no money. Monsieur ChSbe gave his sigfnature ; 
indeed, he deplorably abused that signature of his, 
always relying on the profits of the undertaking to 
meet his engagements. The devil of it was that 
the profits never appeared, whereas the notes he 
had signed, after roving from one end of Paris to 
the other for months, returned to the house with 
despairing punctuality, all black with hieroglyphics 
picked up on their travels. 

As it happened, his January engagements were 
very heavy, and when he heard the little blue man 
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pasSy he suddenly remembered that he had not a 
sou with which to meet them. Death 1 He must 
needs go once more and humble himself before 
that Risler, run the risk of being refused, confess 
that he had broken his word. The poor devil's 
agony as he thought of those things was heightened 
by the silence of night, when the eye is unoccupied, 
when the mind has nothing to distract it, and by 
the horizontal position which, by dint of making 
the whole body helpless, abandons the mind, with- 
out means of defence, to its terrors and its anxieties. 
Again and again Monsieur Ch^be lighted his lamp, 
picked up his newspaper and struggled vainly to 
read, to the vast displeasure of good Madame 
ChlbCy who groaned softly and turned toward the 
wall in order not to see the light. 

And meanwhile the infernal little blue man, 
enchanted with his mischief-making, went his way 
with his sneering laugh to jingle his bag of money 
and his chain a little farther on. Behold him on 
Rue des Vieilles-Haudriettes, above a great factory 
where all the windows are dark save a single one 
on the first floor at the end of the garden. 

Notwithstanding the late hour, Georges Fromont 
had not yet retired. He was sitting by the fire, 
with his head in his hands, in the blind and dumb 
concentration due to irreparable misfortune, think- 
ing of Sidonie, of that horrible Sidonie who was 
asleep at that moment on the floor above. She 
was positively driving him mad. She was false to 
him, he was sure of it, — she was false to him with 
the Toulousan tenor, that Cazabon, alias Cazaboni, 
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whom Madame Dobson had brought to the house. 
For a long time he had implored her not to receive 
that man; but Sidonie would not listen to him, 
and on that very day, speaking of a grand ball she 
was about to give, she had declared explicitly that 
nothing should prevent her inviting her tenor. 

" Then he 's your lover I " Georges had ex- 
claimed angrily, his eyes gazing into hers. 

She had not denied it; she had not even turned 
her eyes away. But, still with the utmost coolness, 
she had informed him, with her wicked little smile, 
that she admitted no man's right to judge or to 
interfere with her actions, that she was free, that 
she proposed to remain free and not to allow him 
to tyrannize over her any more than Risler. They 
had passed an hour so, in her carriage, with the 
shades lowered, disputing, insulting each other, 
almost fighting. 

And to think that he had sacrificed ever3rthing 
to that woman, — his fortune, his honor, even his 
lovely Claire, who lay sleeping with her child in 
the adjoining room — a whole lifetime of happiness 
within reach of his hand, which he had spurned for 
that vile creature! Now she had admitted that 
she did not love him, that she loved another. And 
he, the coward, still longed for her. In heaven's 
name what potion had she given him? 

Carried away by indignation that made the 
blood boil in his veins, Georges Fromont started 
from his armchair and strode feverishly up and 
down the room, his footsteps echoing in the silence 
of the sleeping house like living insomnia. The 
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other was asleep upstairs. She could sleep by 
favor of her heedless, remorseless nature. Perhaps 
too she was thinking of her Cazaboni. 

When that thought passed through his mind, 
Georges had a mad longing to go up, to wake 
Risler, to tell him everything and destroy himself 
with her. Really that deluded husband was too 
idiotic ! Why did he not watch her more closely? 
She was pretty enough, yes, and vicious enough 
too for every precaution to be taken with her. 

And it was while he was struggling amid such 
cruel and unfruitful reflections as these that the 
little blue man's cry of alarm suddenly rang out 
above the whistling of the wind. 

" The notes I the notes ! " 

The miserable wretch! In his wrath he had 
entirely forgotten them. And yet he had long 
watched the approach of that terrible last day of 
January. How many times, between two assigna- 
tions, when his mind, free for a moment from 
thoughts of Sidonie, recurred to his business, to 
the realities of life — how many times had he said 
to himself: " That day will be the end of every- 
thing ! " But as with all those who live in the 
delirium of intoxication, his cowardice convinced 
him that it was too late to mend matters, and he 
returned more quickly and more determinedly to 
his evil courses, in order to forget, to divert his 
thoughts. 

But now it was no longer possible to divert his 
thoughts. He saw the impending disaster clearly, 
in its full meaning; and Sigismond Planuses 
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wrinkled, solemn face rose before him with its 
sharply-cut features, whose absence of expression 
softened their harshness, and his light German- 
Swiss eyes, which had haunted him for many 
weeks with their impassive stare. 

Well, no, he had not the hundred thousand 
francs, nor did he know where to get them. In 
the past six months he had played heavily and 
lost enormous sums, in his effort to gratify his 
mistress's ruinous whims. In addition to that, 
there had been the failure of a banker, and that 
inexorable balance-sheet. Nothing was left but 
the factory, and in what a condition 1 

Where was he to turn now ; what could he 
do? 

The crisis which, a few hours before, seemed to 
him a chaos, an eddying whirl in which he could 
see nothing distinctly and whose very confusion 
was a source of hope, appeared to him at that 
moment with appalling distinctness. An empty 
cash-box, closed doors, notes protested, ruin. 
That is what he saw whichever way he turned. 
And when, on top of all the rest, came the thought 
of Sidonie*s treachery, the wretched, desperate 
man, finding nothing to cling to in that shipwreck, 
suddenly uttered a sob, a cry of agony, as if ap- 
pealing for help to some higher power. 

" Georges, Georges, it *s I. What is the matter ? " 

His wife stood before him, his wife who now 
waited for him every night, watching anxiously for 
his return from the Club, for she still believed that 
he passed his evenings there. Seeing her husband 
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change, grow more depressed day by day, Claire 
fancied that he must be in great trouble concerning 
money, probably on account of losses at play. 
She had been told that he played a great deal, 
and notwithstanding the indifference with which he 
treated her, she was anxious for him, and longed 
to have him make her his confidant, give her an 
opportunity to show her generosity and affection. 
That night she had heard him walking very late in 
his room. As her little daughter had a severe 
cough and required her care every moment, she 
had divided her solicitude between the child's suf- 
fering and the father's, and had lain there, listening 
to every sound, in one of those tearful, sorrowful 
vigils in which women summon all the courage 
they possess to enable them to support the heavy 
burden of manifold duty. At last the child fell 
asleep, and Claire, hearing the father sob, ran to 
him. 

Oh! what boundless, though tardy remorse 
overwhelmed him when he saw her before him, so 
deeply moved, so lovely and so loving ! Yes, she 
was in very truth the true companion, the faithful 
friend. How could he have deserted her? For a 
long, long time he wept upon her shoulder, unable 
to speak. And it was fortunate that he did not 
speak, for he would have told her all, all. The 
unhappy man felt the need of pouring out his heart, 
— an irresistible longing to accuse himself, to ask 
forgiveness, to lessen the weight of the remorse 
that was crushing him. 

She spared him the pain of uttering a word : 
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"You have been gambling, have you not? You 
have lost — lost heavily? " 

He moved his head affirmatively ; then, when he 
was able to speak, he confessed that he must have 
a hundred thousand francs for the day after the 
morrow, and that he did not know how to obtain 
them. 

She did not reproach him. She was one of 
those women who, when face to face with disaster, 
think only of repairing it, without a word of recrim- 
ination. Indeed, in the bottom of her heart she 
blessed this misfortune which brought him nearer 
to her and became a bond between their two lives, 
which had long lain so far apart. She reflected a 
moment. Then, with an effort indicating a resolu- 
tion which had cost a bitter struggle, she said : 

" All is not lost as yet. I will go to Savigny to- 
morrow and ask my grandfather for the money." 

He would never have dared to suggest that to 
her. Indeed, it would never have occurred to him. 
She was so proud and old Gardinois so hard 1 
Surely that was a great sacrifice for her to make 
for him, and a striking proof of her love. He was 
suddenly conscious of that feeling of warmth, of 
lightness about the heart that comes after danger 
has passed. Claire appeared to him like a super- 
natural creature endowed with the gift of soothing 
and consoling, just as the other, up yonder, had 
the gift of fascination and destruction. He would 
gladly have knelt before that lovely face, which 
her superb black hair, negligently twisted for the 
night, framed with a glossy blue-black halo, and 
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in which the somewhat severe lines of the regular 
features were softened by an adorably tender 
expression. 

" Claire, Claire, — how good you are ! " 

Without replying, she led him to their child's 
cradle. 

" Kiss her," she said softly ; and as they stood 
there side by side, their heads leaning over the 
child, whose breath, quiet now but still a little 
quickened by the racking cough, Georges was 
afraid of waking her, and he embraced the mother 
passionately. 

Certain it is that that was the first effect of that 
sort that the appearance of the little blue fellow 
ever produced in a household. Ordinarily, wher- 
ever that horrible little imp goes, he severs hands 
and hearts, and turns the mind aside from its most 
cherished affections by agitating it with the innu- 
merable anxieties aroused by the rattling of his 
chain and his ill-omened cry from the house-tops : 

*' The note ! the note I " 
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II. 

REVELATIONS. 

"Ah! here's Sigismond. How goes it, PSre 
Sigismond? How's business? Is it good with 
you?" 

The old cashier smiled affably, shook hands with 
the master, his wife, and his brother, and, as they 
talked, looked curiously about It was a manufac- 
tory of wall-papers on Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
the establishment of the little Prochassons, who 
were beginning to be formidable rivals. Those 
former employes of the house of Fromont had set 
up on their own account, beginning in a very small 
way, and had gradually succeeded in making for 
themselves a place on 'Change. Fromont the uncle 
had assisted tiiem for a long while with his credit 
and his money ; the result being most friendly re- 
lations between the two firms, and a balance — 
some ten or fifteen thousand francs — which had 
never been definitely adjusted, because they knew 
that money was in good hands when the Prochas- 
sons had it 

Indeed, the appearance of the factory was most 
reassuring. The chimneys proudly shook their 
plumes of smoke. The dull roar of constant toil 
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indicated that the workshops were full of workmen 
and activity. The buildings were in good repair, 
the windows clean ; everything had an aspect of 
enthusiasm, of good humor, of discipline ; and be- 
hind the grating in the counting-room sat the wife 
of one of the brothers, simply dressed, with her 
hair neatly brushed, and an air of authority on her 
youthful face, deeply intent upon a long column of 
figures. 

Old Sigismond thought bitterly of the difference 
between the house of Fromont, once so wealthy, 
now living entirely upon its former reputation, and 
the ever-increasing prosperity of the establishment 
before his eyes. His stealthy glance penetrated to 
the darkest corners, seeking some defect, some- 
thing to criticise ; and his failure to find anything 
made his heart heavy and his smile forced and 
anxious. 

What embarrassed him most of all was the ques- 
tion how he should approach the subject of the 
money due his employers without betraying the 
emptiness of the strong-box. The poor man as- 
sumed a jaunty, unconcerned air which was truly 
pitiful to see. — Business was good — very good. 
He happened to be passing through the quarter 
and thought he would come in a moment — that 
was natural, was it not? One likes to see old 
friends. 

But these preambles, these constantly expanding 
circumlocutions, did not bring him to the point he 
wished to reach; on the contrary, they led him 
away from his goal, and imagining that he detected 
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amazement in the eyes of those who listened to 
him, he went completely astray, stammered, lost 
his head, and, as a last resort, took his hat and pre- 
tended to go. At the door he suddenly bethought 
himself: 

" Ah ! by the way, as long as I am here — " 
He gave a litde wink which he thought sly, but 
which was in reality heartrending. 

** As long as I am here, suppose we setde that 
old account." 

The two brothers and the young woman in the 
counting-room gazed at one another a second, 
unable to understand. 

" Account ? What account, pray ? " 
Then all three began to laugh at the same mo- 
ment, and heartily too, as if at a jest, a rather 
broad jest, on the part of the old cashier. — *'Go 
along with you, 3rou sly old PSre Planus!" — The 
old man laughed with them ! He laughed without 
any desire to laugh, simply to do as the others 
did. 

At last they explained. Fromont Jeune had 
come in person, six months before, to collect the 
balance in their hands. 

Sigismond felt that his strength was going. He 
summoned courage however to reply: 

"Ah! 3res; true. I had forgotten. — Sigismond 
Planus is growing old, that's plain. I am failing, 
my children, I am felling." 

And the goodman went away wiping his eyes, 
in which still glistened great tears caused by the 
hearty laugh he had just enjoyed. The young peo- 
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pie behind him exchanged glances and shook their 
heads. They understood. 

The blow he had received was so crushing that 
the cashier, as soon as he was out-of-doors, was 
obliged to sit down on a bench. So that was why 
Georges did not come to the counting-room for 
money. He made his collections in person. What 
had taken place at the Prochassons had probably 
been repeated everywhere else. It was quite use- 
less, therefore, for him to subject himself to further 
humiliation. Yes, but the notes, the notes! — 
That thought renewed his strength. He wiped the 
beads of perspiration from his forehead and set out 
once more to try his fortune with a customer in the 
faubourg. But this time he took his precautions 
and called to the cashier from the doorway, without 
entering : 

"Good-morning, PSre So-and-So. — I want to 
ask you a question." 

He held the door half open, his hand clenched 
upon the knob. 

"When did we settle our last bill? I forgot to 
enter it." 

Oh I it was a long while ago, a very long while, 
that their last bill was settled. Fromont Jeune's 
receipt was dated in September. It was five months 
ago. 

The door was hastily closed. Another 1 Evi- 
dently it would be the same thing everywhere. 

"Ah! Monsieur Chorche, Monsieur Chorche," 
muttered poor Sigismond ; and while he pursued 
his pilgrimage, with bent head and trembling legs. 
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Madame Fromont Jeune's carriage passed him 
close, on its way to the Orleans station ; but Claire 
did not see old Planus, any more than she had 
seen, when she left her house a few moments earlier, 
Monsieur Ch^be in his long frock-coat and the 
illustrious Delobelle in his stovepipe hat, turning 
into Rue des Vieilles-Haudriettes at opposite ends, 
each with the factory and Risler's wallet for his ob- 
jective point The young woman was much too 
deeply engrossed by what she had before her to 
look into the street 

Think of it ! It was horrible. To go and ask 
M. Gardinois for a hundred thousand francs, — 
M. Gardinois, a man who boasted that he had never 
borrowed or loaned a sou in his life, who never lost 
an opportunity to tell how, on one occasion, being 
driven to ask his father for forty francs to buy a 
pair of trousers, he had repaid the loan in small 
amounts. In his dealings with everybody, even 
with his children, M. Gardinois followed those tra- 
ditions of avarice which the earth, the cruel earth, 
often ungrateful to those who till it, seems to in- 
culcate in all peasants. The goodman did not pro- 
pose that any part of his colossal fortune should go 
to his children during his lifetime. 

" They '11 find my property when I am dead," 
he often said. 

Acting upon that principle, he had married his 
daughter, the elder Madame Fromont, without one 
sou of dowry, and he never forgave his son-in-law 
for having made a fortune without assistance from 
him. For it was one of the peculiarities of that 
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nature, made up of vanity and selfishness in equal 
parts, to wish that everyone should need his help, 
should bow before his wealth. When the Fromonts 
expressed in his presence their satisfaction at the 
prosperous turn their business was beginning to 
take, his sharp, cunning little blue eye would smile 
ironically, and he would growl: ''We shall see 
what it all comes to at the end," in a tone that 
made them shudder. Sometimes too, at Savigny, 
in the evening, when the park, the avenues, the 
blue slates of the ch&teau, the red brick of the 
stables, the ponds and watercourses shone resplen- 
dent, bathed in the golden glory of a lovely sunset, 
this eccentric parvenu would say aloud before his 
children, after casting his eyes about : 

'' The one thing that consoles me for dying some 
day is that no one in the family will ever be rich 
enough to keep a ch&teau that costs fifty thousand 
francs a year to keep up." 

And yet, with that latter-day tenderness which 
even the sternest grandfathers find in the depths of 
their hearts, old Gardinois would gladly have made 
a pet of his granddaughter. But Claire, even as a 
child, had felt an invincible repugnance for the 
former peasant's hardness of heart and vainglori- 
ous selfishness. And when affection forms no 
bonds between those who are separated by differ- 
ence in education, such repugnance is increased by 
innumerable trifles. When Claire married Georges, 
the goodman said to Madame Fromont : 

" If your daughter wishes, I will give her a royal 
present; but she must ask for it." 

VOL. II. ^ 5 
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And Claire got nothing, as she would not ask for 
anything. 

What a bitter humiliation to come, three years 
later, to beg a hundred thousand francs from the 
generosity she had formerly spumed, to humble 
herself, to face the endless sermons, the sneering 
raillery, the whole seasoned with Berrichon jests, 
with phrases smacking of the soil, with the taunts, 
often well-deserved, which narrow but logical minds 
can utter on occasion, and which sting with their 
vulgar patois like an insult from an inferior. 

Poor Claire! Her husband, her father were 
about to be humiliated in her person. She must 
necessarily confess the failure of the one, the down- 
fall of the house which the other had founded and 
of which he had while he lived been so proud. 
The thought that she would be called upon to de- 
fend all that she loved best in the world made her 
strong and weak at the same time. 

It was eleven o'clock when she reached Savigny. 
As she had given no warning of her visit, the car- 
riage from the ch&teau was not at the station, and 
she had no choice but to walk. 

It was a cold morning and the roads were dry 
and hard. The north wind blew freely across the 
arid fields and the river, and swept unopposed 
through the leafless trees and bushes. The ch&teau 
appeared under the low-lying clouds, with its long 
line of low walls and hedges separating it from the 
surrounding fields. The slates on the roof were as 
gloomy as the sky they reflected ; and that magni- 
ficent summer residence, completely transformed by 
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the bitter, silent winter, without a leaf on its trees 
or a pigeon on its roofs, seemed to have naught of 
life save its rippling watercourses and the murmur- 
ing of the tall poplars as they bowed majestically to 
one another, shaking the magpies' nests hidden 
among their topmost branches. 

At a distance Claire fancied that the home of 
her youth wore a surly, depressed air. It seemed 
to her that Savigny watched her approach with the 
cold, aristocratic expression which it assumed for 
passengers on the high road, who stopped at the 
iron spikes of its gateways. 

Oh ! the cruel aspect of everything ! 

And yet not so cruel after all. For, with its 
tightly-closed exterior, Savigny seemed to say to 
her: "Begone — do not come in!" And if she 
had chosen to listen, Claire, renouncing her plan of 
speaking to her grandfather, would have returned 
at once to Paris to maintain the repose of her life. 
But she did not understand, poor child, and already 
the great Newfoundland, who had recognized her, 
came leaping through the dead leaves and sniffed 
at the gate. 

"Good-morning, Frangoise. Where is grand- 
papa?" the young woman asked the gardener's 
wife, who came to open the gate, fawning and false 
and trembling, like all the servants at the chdteau 
when they felt that the master's eye was upon 
them. 

Grandpapa was in his office, a little ell independ- 
ent of the main house, where he passed his days 
fumbling among boxes and pigeonholes and great 
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books with green backs, with the rage for bureau- 
cracy due to his early ignorance and the strong 
impression made upon him long before by the 
office of the notary in his village. 

At that moment he was closeted there with his 
keeper, a sort of country spy, a paid informer who 
kept him posted as to all that was said and done in 
the neighborhood. 

He was the master's favorite. His name was 
Fouinat,^ and he had the flat, crafty, bloodthirsty 
face appropriate to his name. 

When his granddaughter entered, pale and 
trembling under her furs, the old man understood 
that something serious and unusual had happened, 
and he made a sign to Fouinat, who disappeared, 
gliding through the half-open door as if he were 
entering the very wall. 

" What 's the matter, little one ? Why, you 're all 
perlutie^' said the grandfather, seated behind his 
huge desk. 

Perluti^ in the Berrichon dictionary, signifies 
troubled, excited, upset, and applied perfectly to 
Claire's condition. Her rapid walk in the cold 
country air, the effort she had made in order to do 
what she was doing, imparted an unwonted expres- 
sion to her face, which was much less reserved than 
usual. Without the slightest encouragement on 
his part, she kissed him and seated herself in front 
of tiie fire, where old stumps, surrounded by dry 
moss and pine needles picked up in the paths, were 
smouldering with occasional outbursts of life and 

^ Kfouine is a pole-cat. 
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the hissing of sap. She did not even take time to 
shake off the hoar-frost that stood in beads on her 
veil, but began to speak at once, faithful to her 
resolution to state the object of her visit imme- 
diately upon entering the room, before she allowed 
herself to be intimidated by the atmosphere of fear 
and respect which encompassed the grandfather 
and made of him a sort of awe-inspiring deity. 

She required all her courage not to become con- 
fused, not to interrupt her narrative before that 
piercing gaze which transfixed her, enlivened from 
her first words by a malicious joy, before that 
savage mouth whose corners seemed tightly closed 
by premeditated reticence, obstinacy, a denial of 
any sort of sensibility. She went on to the end at 
one bound, respectful without humility, concealing 
her emotion, steadying her voice by the conscious- 
ness of the truth of her story. Really, seeing them 
thus face to face, he cold and calm, stretched out 
in his arm-chair, with his hands in the pockets of 
his gray swansdown waistcoat, she carefully choos- 
ing her words, as if each of them might condemn 
or absolve her, you would never have said that it 
was a child before her grandfather, but an accused 
person before the examining magistrate. 

His thoughts were entirely engrossed by the joy, 
the pride of his triumph. So they were conquered 
at last, those proud upstarts of Fromonts ! So they 
needed old Gardinois at last, did they? Vanity, 
his dominating passion, overflowed in his whole 
manner, do what he would. When she had fin- 
ished, he took the floor in his turn, began naturally 
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enough with " I was sure of it — I always said 
so — I knew we should see what it would all come 
to " — and continued in the same vulgar, insulting 
tone, ending with the declaration that, "in view 
of his principles, which were well known in the 
family," he would not lend a sou. 

Then Claire spoke of her child, of her husband's 
name, which was also her father's, and which would 
be dishonored by the failure. The old man was 
as cold, as implacable as ever, and took advantage 
of her humiliation to humiliate her still more ; for 
he belonged to the race of worthy rustics who, 
when their enemy is down, never leave him with- 
out leaving on his face the marks of the nails in 
their shoes. 

" All I can say to you, little one, is that Savigny 
is open to you. Let your husband come here. I 
happen to need a secretary. Very well, Georges 
can do my writing for twelve hundred francs a 
year and board for the whole family. Offer him 
that from me, and come." 

She rose indignantly. She had come as his 
child and he received her as a beggar. They 
had not reached that point yet, thank God ! 

" Do you think so ? *' queried M. Gardinois with 
a savage twinkle in his eye. 

Claire shuddered and walked toward the door 
without replying. The old man detained her with 
a gesture. 

" Look out ; you don't know what you 're refus- 
ing. It 's in your interest, you understand, that I 
suggest bringing your husband here. You don't 
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know the life he 's leading up yonder. Of course 
you don't know it, or you M never come and ask 
me for money to go where yours has gone. Ah ! 
I know all about your man's affairs. I have my 
police at Paris, yes, and at AsniSres, as well as at 
Savigny. I know what the fellow does with his 
days and his nights; and I don't choose that 
my crowns shall go to the places where he goes. 
They're not clean enough for money honestly 
earned." 

Claire's eyes opened wide in amazement and 
horror, for she felt that a terrible drama entered 
her life at that moment through the little low door 
of denunciation. The old man continued with 
a sneer: 

" That little Sidonie has fine sharp teeth." 

" Sidonie ! " 

"Faith, yes, to be sure. I have told you the 
name. At all events you 'd have found it out some 
day or other. In fact, it 's an astonishing thing that, 
since the time — But you women are so vain! 
The idea that a man can deceive you is the last 
idea to come into your head. Well, yes, Sidonie's 
the one who has got it all out of him, — with her 
husband's consent, by the way." 

He went on pitilessly to tell the young wife the 
source of the money for the house at AsniSres, 
the horses, the carriages, and how the pretty little 
nest on Avenue Gabriel was furnished. He ex- 
plained everything in detail. It was clear that, 
having found a new opportunity to exercise his 
mania for espionage, he had availed himself of 
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it to the utmost; perhaps, too, there was at the 
bottom of it all, a vague, carefully concealed rage 
against his little Chebe, the anger of a senile 
passion never avowed. 

Claire listened to him without speaking, with a 
smile of utter incredulity. That smile irritated the 
old man, spurred on his malice. '' Ah ! you don't 
believe me. Ah ! you want proofs, do you ? " 
And he |;ave her proofs, heaped them upon her, 
overpowered her with knife-thrusts in the heart 
She had only to go to Darches, the jeweller on 
Rue de la Paix. A fortnight before, Georges had 
bought a diamond necklace there for thirty thou- 
sand francs. It was his New Year's gift to 
Sidonie. Thirty thousand francs for diamonds at 
the moment of becoming bankrupt ! 

He might have talked the entire day and Claire 
would not have interrupted him. She felt that the 
slightest effort would cause the tears that filled her 
eyes to overflow, and she was determined to smile, 
to smile to the end, the dear brave-hearted crea- 
ture. From time to time she cast a sidelong glance 
at the road. She was in haste to go, to fly from 
the sound of that spiteful voice, which pursued her 
pitilessly. 

At last he stopped; he had told the whole 
story. She bowed and walked toward the door. 

"Are you going? What a hurry you're in!" 
said the grandfather, following her outside. 

At heart he was a little ashamed of his savagery. 

" Won't you breakfast with me? " 

She shook her head, not having strength to speak. 
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" At least wait till the carriage is ready — some- 
one will drive you to the station." 

No, still no. 

And she walked on with the old man at her 
heels. 

Proudly, and with head erect, she crossed the 
courtyard, filled with souvenirs of her childhood, 
without once looking behind. And yet what 
echoes of hearty laughter, what sunbeams of her 
younger days were imprinted in the tiniest grain of 
gravel in that courtyard ! 

Her favorite tree, her favorite bench, were still 
in the same place. She had not a glance for them, 
nor for the pheasants in the aviary, nor even for 
the great dog Kiss, who followed her docilely, 
awaiting the caress which she did not give him. 
She had come as a child of the house, she went 
away as a stranger, her mind filled with horrible 
thoughts which the slightest reminder of her 
placid and happy past could not have failed to 
aggravate. 

" Adieu, grandfather." 

" Adieu, then." 

And the gate closed upon her brutally. As 
soon as she was alone, she began to walk swiftly, 
swiftly, almost to run. She was not going away, 
she was escaping. Suddenly, when she reached 
the end of the wall of the estate, she found herself 
in front of the little green gate, surrounded by 
nasturtiums and honeysuckle, where the chciteau 
mail-box was. She stopped instinctively, struck 
by one of those sudden awakenings of the memory 
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which take place within us at critical moments and 
place before our eyes with wonderful clearness of 
outline the most trivial acts of our lives bearing 
any relation to present disasters or joys. Was it 
the red sun that suddenly broke forth from the 
clouds, flooding the level expanse with its oblique 
rays in that winter afternoon as at the sunset hour 
in August? Was it the silence that surrounded 
her, broken only by the harmonious sounds of 
nature, which are almost alike at all seasons? 

Whatever the cause, she saw herself once more 
as she was, at that same spot, three years before, 
on a certain day when she placed in the post a 
letter inviting Sidonie to come and pass a month 
with her in the country. Something told her that 
all her misfortunes dated from that moment " Ah I 
if I had known — if I had known ! " And she 
fancied that she could still feel between her fingers 
the satiny envelope, ready to drop into the box. 

Thereupon, as she reflected what an innocent, 
hopeful, happy child she was at that moment, she 
cried out indignantly, gentle creature that she was, 
against the injustice of life. She asked herself: 
" Why is it? What have I done? " 

Then she suddenly exclaimed: "No! it isn't 
true. It is n't possible. He lied to me." And as 
she went on toward the station, the unhappy girl 
tried to convince herself, to make herself believe 
what she said. But she did not succeed. 

The truth dimly seen is like the veiled sun, 
which tires the eyes far more than its most brilliant 
rays. In the semi-obscurity which still enveloped 
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her misfortune, the poor woman's sight was keener 
than she could have wished. Now she understood 
and accounted for certain peculiar circumstances 
in her husband's life, his frequent absences, his 
restlessness, his embarrassed behavior on certain 
days, and the abundant details which he sometimes 
volunteered, upon returning home, concerning his 
movements, mentioning names as proofs which she 
did not ask. From all these conjectures the evi- 
dence of his wrong-doing was made up. And still 
she refused to believe it and looked forward to her 
arrival in Paris to set her doubts at rest. 

There was no one at the station, a lonely, cheer- 
less little station, where no traveller ever shows his 
face in winter. As Claire sat there awaiting the 
train, gazing vaguely at the station-master's melan- 
choly little garden, and the debris of climbing 
plants running along the fences by the track, she 
felt a moist, warm breath on her glove. It was 
her friend Kiss, who had followed her and was re- 
minding her of their happy romps together in the 
old days with little shakes of the head, short leaps, 
capers of joy tempered by humility, concluding by 
stretching his beautiful white coat at full length at 
his mistress's feet, on the cold floor of the waiting- 
room. Those humble caresses which sought her 
out, like a hesitating offer of devotion and sympa- 
thy, caused the sobs she had so long restrained to 
break forth at last. But suddenly she felt ashamed 
of her weakness. She rose and sent the dog away, 
sent him away pitilessly with voice and gesture, 
pointing to the house in the distance, with a stern 
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face which poor Kiss had never seen. Then she 
hurriedly wiped her eyes and her moist hands ; for 
the train for Paris was approaching and she knew 
that in a moment she should need all her courage. 

Claire's first thought on leaving the train was to 
take a cab and drive to the jeweller on Rue de la 
Paix, who had, as her grandfather alleged, supplied 
Georges with a diamond necklace. If that should 
prove to be true, then all the rest was true. Her 
dread of learning the truth was so great that, when 
she reached her destination and alighted in front 
of that magnificent establishment, she stopped, 
afraid to enter. To give herself countenance, she 
pretended to be deeply interested in the jewels 
displayed in velvet cases ; and one who had seen 
her, quietly but fashionably dressed, leaning for- 
ward to look at that gleaming and attractive display, 
would have taken her for a happy wife engaged in 
selecting a bracelet, rather than an anxious, sorrow- 
stricken soul who had come thither to discover the 
secret of her life. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. At that 
time of day, in winter. Rue de la Paix presents a 
truly dazzling aspect. In that luxurious neighbor- 
hood life moves quickly between the short morning 
and the early evening. There are carriages mov- 
ing swifUy in all directions, an uninterrupted 
rumbling, and on the sidewalks a coquettish haste, 
a rustling of silks and furs. Winter is the real 
Parisian season. To see that devil's own Paris in 
all its beauty and wealth and happiness, one must 
watch the current of its life beneath a lowering 
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sky, heavy with snow. Nature is absent from the 
picture, so to speak. No wind, no sunlight. Just 
enough Ught for the dullest colors, the faintest 
reflections to produce an admirable effect, from 
the reddish-gray tone of the monuments to the 
pearls of jet which bestud a woman's dress. 
Theatre and concert posters shine resplendent, as 
if illumined by the effulgence of the footlights. 
The shops are crowded. It seems that all those 
people must be preparing for perpetual festivities. 
And at such times, if any sorrow is mingled with 
that bustle and tumult, it seems the more terrible 
for that reason. For five minutes Claire suffered 
martyrdom worse than death. Yonder, on the 
road to Savigny, in the vast expanse of the deserted 
fields, her despair spread out as it were in the 
sharp air and seemed to enfold her less closely. 
Here she was stifling. The voices beside her, the 
footsteps, the heedless jostling of people who 
passed, all added to her torture. 

At last she entered the shop. 

*' Ah ! yes, madame, certainly, — Monsieur Fro- 
mont. A necklace of diamonds and roses. We 
could make you one like it for twenty-five thousand 
francs." 

That was five thousand less than for him. 

** Thanks, monsieur," said Claire, ** I will think it 
over." 

A mirror in front of her, in which she saw her 
dark-ringed eyes and her deathly pallor, frightened 
her. She went out quickly, walking stiffly in order 
not to fall. 
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She had but one idea, to escape from the street, 
from the noise ; to be alone, quite alone, so that 
she might plunge headlong into that abyss of 
heartrending thoughts, of black things dancing 
madly in the depths of her mind. Oh ! the coward, 
the infamous villain I And to think that only last 
night she was speaking comforting words to him, 
had her arms about him ! 

Suddenly, with no knowledge of how it hap- 
pened, she found herself in the courtyard of the 
factory. Through what streets had she come? 
Had she come in a carriage or on foot? She had 
no remembrance. She had acted unconsciously, 
as in a dream. The sentiment of reality returned, 
pitiless and poignant, when she reached the steps 
of her little house. Risler was there, superintend- 
ing several men who were carrying potted plants 
up to his wife's apartments in preparation for the 
magnificent party she was to give that very even- 
ing. With his usual tranquillity he directed the 
work, protected the tall branches which the work- 
men might have broken : " Not like that. Bend 
it over. Look out for the carpet." 

The atmosphere of pleasure and merry-making, 
which had so revolted her a moment before, pur- 
sued her to her own house. It was too much, on 
top of all the rest ! She rebelled ; and as Risler 
saluted her, affectionately and with deep respect as 
always, her face assumed an expression of intense 
disgust, and she passed without speaking to him, 
without seeing the amazement that opened his 
great honest eyes. 
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From that moment her course was determined 
upon. 

Wrath, a wrath bom of uprightness and sense of 
justice, guided her actions. 

She hardly took time to kiss her child's rosy 
cheeks before running to her mother's room. 

"Come, mamma, dress yourself quickly. We 
are going away. We are going away." 

The old lady rose slowly from the armchair in 
which she was sitting, busily engaged cleaning her 
watch chain by inserting a pin between every two 
links with infinite care. 

" Come, come, hurry. Get your things ready." 

Her voice trembled, and the poor monomaniac's 
room seemed a horrible place to her, all glistening 
as it was with the cleanliness that had gradually 
become a mania. She had reached one of those 
fateful moments when the loss of one illusion causes 
you to lose them all, enables you to look to the 
very depths of human misery. The realization of 
her utter isolation, between her half-mad mother, 
her faithless husband, her too young child, came 
upon her for the first time ; but it served only to 
strengthen her in her resolution. 

In a moment the whole household was busily 
engaged in making preparations for this abrupt, 
unexpected departure. Claire hurried the bewil- 
dered servants and dressed her mother and the 
child, who laughed merrily amid all the excite- 
ment. She was anxious to go before Georges's 
return, so that he might find the cradle empty and 
the house deserted. Where should she go ? She 
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did not know as yet Perhaps to an aunt's at 
Orleans, perhaps to Savigny, no matter where. 
What she must do first of all was — go, fly from 
that atmosphere of treachery and falsehood. 

At that moment she was in her bedroom, pack- 
ing a trunk, making a pile of her effects, — a heart- 
rending occupation. Every object that she touched 
set in motion whole worlds of thoughts, of memo- 
ries. There is so much of ourselves in anything 
that we use. At times the odor of a sachet-bag, 
the pattern of a bit of lace, was enough to bring 
tears to her eyes. Suddenly she heard a heavy 
footstep in the salon, the door of which was partly 
open ; then there was a slight cough, as if to let 
her know that there was some one there. She 
supposed that it was Risler : for no one else had 
the right to enter her apartments so unceremoni- 
ously. The idea of having to endure the presence 
of that hypocritical face, that false smile, was so 
distasteful to her that she rushed to close the 
door. 

" I am not at home to anyone." 

The door resisted her efforts, and Sigismond's 
square head appeared in the opening. 

" It 's me, madame," he said, in an undertone. 
"I have come to get the money." 

"What money?" demanded Claire, for she no 
longer remembered why she had gone to Savigny. 

" Sh ! The funds to meet my note to-morrow. 
Monsieur Georges, when he went out, told me that 
you would hand it to me very soon." 

" Ah ! yes — true. The hundred thousand francs. 
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I have n't them, Monsieur Planus ; I have n't any- 
thing." 

" Then/' said the cashier, in a strange voice, as 
if he were speaking to himselfi ''then it means 
failure." 

And he turned slowly away. 

Failure ! 

She sank on a chair, appalled, crushed. 

For the last few hours the downfall of her hap- 
piness had caused her to forget the downfall of the 
house ; but she remembered now. 

So her husband was ruined ! 

In a little while, when he returned home, he 
would learn of the disaster, and he would learn at 
the same time that his wife and child had gone ; 
that he was left alone in the midst of the wreck. 

All alone, that weak, easily influenced creature, 
who could only weep and complain and shake his 
fist at life, like a child. What would become of 
the miserable man? 

She pitied him, notwithstanding his crime. 

Then the thought came to her that she would 
perhaps seem to have fled at the approach of 
bankruptcy, of poverty. 

Georges might say to himself: 

" If I had been rich, she would have forgiven 
me!" 

Ought she to allow him to entertain that doubt? 

To a generous, noble heart like Claire's, nothing 
more than that was necessary to change her plans. 
Instantly she was conscious that her feeling of re- 
pugnance, of revolt, began to grow less poignant, 
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and a sudden ray of light seemed to make her 
duty clearer to her. When they came to tell her 
that the child was dressed and the trunks ready, 
her mind was made up anew. 

" It is no matter," she replied gently. " We are 
not going away." 
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III. 

THE DAY OF RECKONING. 

The great clock of Saint-Gervais struck one in the 
morning. It was so cold that the fine snow, flying 
through the air, hardened as it fell, covering the 
pavements with a slippery white blanket. 

Risler, wrapped in his cloak, was hurrying home 
from the brewery through the deserted streets of 
the Marais. He had been celebrating, in company 
with his two faithful borrowers, Ch^be and Delo- 
belle, his first moment of leisure, the end of that 
endless period of seclusion during which he had 
been superintending the manufacture of his press, 
with all the gropings, the joys, and the disappoint- 
ments of the inventor. It had been long, very 
long. At the last moment he had discovered a 
defect. The crane did not work well ; and he had 
had to revise his plans and drawings. At last, on 
that very day, the new machine had been tried. 
Everything had succeeded to his heart's desire. 
The worthy man was triumphant. It seemed to 
him that he had paid a debt, by giving the house 
of Fromont the benefit of a new machine, which 
would lessen the labor, shorten the hours of the 
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workmen, and at the same time double the profits 
and the reputation of the factory. So that he in- 
dulged in beautiful dreams, I promise you, as he 
plodded along. His footsteps rang out proudly, 
emphasized by the resolute and happy gait of his 
thoughts. 

What plans, what hopes ! 

He could replace the chdlet at AsniSres — which 
Sidonie was beginning to look upon as a mere 
hovel — by a fine country estate ten or fifteen 
leagues from Paris ; he could give Monsieur Ch^be 
a little larger allowance, and accommodate Delo- 
belle more frequently, for his unfortunate wife was 
working herself to death ; and lastly he could send 
for Frantz to come home. That was his most 
cherished wish. He never ceased to think of the 
poor boy, — an exile in an unhealthy country, at 
the mercy of a tyrannical management, which sent 
its employes home on leave, to recall them almost 
immediately without explanation; for Risler still 
had upon his mind Frantz's abrupt, inexplicable 
departure on his last journey, and his brief appear- 
ance in Paris, which had revived all his affectionate 
memories of their life together without giving him 
time to feel that his brother was really there. So 
he proposed, when the press was fairly started, to 
find some little corner in the factory where Frantz 
could be made useful and could lay the foundations 
of genuine prosperity. As always, Risler thought 
only of the happiness of others. His only selfish 
satisfaction consisted in seeing everybody about 
him smiling. 
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Quickening his pace, he reached the corner of 
Rue des Vieilies-Haudriettes. A long line of car- 
riages was standing in front of the factory, and the 
light of their lanterns in the street, the shadows 
of the drivers seeking shelter from the snow in 
corners and angles that those old buildings have 
retained despite the straightening of the sidewalks, 
gave an animated aspect to that deserted, silent 
quarter. 

"Yes, yesl to be sure," thought the honest 
fellow, " we have a ball at our house." He re- 
membered that Sidonie was giving a grand musi- 
cal and dancing party, which she had excused him 
from attending, by the way, " knowing that he was 
very busy." In the midst of his plans, of his vi- 
sions of wealth dispensed with generous hand, this 
festivity, the echoes of which reached his ears, was 
all that was needed to complete his satisfaction and 
his pride. With a certain solemnity of manner he 
pushed open the heavy gate, which was left ajar 
for the going and coming of the guests, and saw 
the whole second floor of the little house at the 
end of the garden brilliantly illuminated. 

Shadows passed and repassed behind the flutter- 
ing veil of the curtains ; the orchestra seemed to 
follow the movements of those stealthy apparitions 
with the rising and falling of its muffled notes. 
Dancing was in progress. Risler let his eyes rest 
for a moment on that phantasmagoria of the ball, 
and fancied that he recognized Sidonie's shadow in 
a small room adjoining the salon. 

She was standing erect in her magnificent cos- 
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tume, in the attitude of a pretty woman before her 
mirror. A shorter shadow behind her, Madame 
Dobson doubtless, was repairing some accident to 
the dress, retying the knot of a ribbon tied about 
her neck, its long ends floating down to the 
flounces of the train. It was all very indistinct, 
but the woman's graceful flgure was recognizable 
in those faintly traced outlines, and Risler tarried 
long admiring her. 

The contrast on the flrst floor was most striking. 
There was no light visible, with the exception of 
a little lamp shining through the lilac hangings 
of the bedroom. Risler noticed that circumstance, 
and as the little g^rl had been ailing a few days 
before, he felt anxious about her, remembering 
Madame Georges's strange agitation when she 
passed him by so hurriedly in tlie afternoon ; and 
he retraced his steps as far as P^re Achille's lodge 
to inquire. 

The lodge was full. Coachmen were warming 
themselves around the stove, chatting and laughing 
amid the smoke from their pipes. When Risler 
appeared there was profound silence, a cunning, 
inquisitive, signiflcant silence. They had evidently 
been speaking of him. 

" Is the Fromonts' child still sick ? " he asked. 

" No, not the child, monsieur." 

" Monsieur Georges sick? " 

" Yes, he was taken when he came home to- 
night. I went right off" to get the doctor. He said 
that it wouldn't amount to anything, that all 
monsieur needed was rest." 
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As Risler closed the door P^re Achille added, 
under his breath, with the half-fearful, half-auda- 
cious insolence of an inferior, who would like to be 
listened to and yet not distinctly heard : 

'' Ah ! danuj they 're not cutting such a shine on 
the first floor as they are on the second." 

This is what had happened. 

Fromont Jeune, on returning home during the 
evening, had found his wife with such a changed, 
heart-broken face, that he at once divined a catas- 
trophe. But he had become so accustomed in the 
past two years to impunity for his crime, that it 
did not for one moment occur to him that his wife 
could have been informed of his conduct. Claire, 
for her part, to avoid humiliating him, was gen- 
erous enough to speak only of Savig^ny. 

" Grandpapa refused," she said. 

The miserable man turned frightfully pale. 

"I am lost — I am lost," he muttered two or 
three times in the wild accents of fever ; and his 
sleepless nights, a last terrible scene which he had 
had with Sidonie, trying to induce her not to give 
this party on the eve of his downfall. Monsieur Gar- 
dinois's refusal, all these maddening things which 
followed so closely on one another's heels and had 
agitated him terribly one after another, culminated 
in a genuine nervous attack. Claire took pity on 
him, put him to bed and established herself by his 
side ; but her voice had lost that affectionate in- 
tonation which soothes and persuades. There 
was in her gestures, in the way in which she 
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arranged the pillow under the patient's head and 
prepared a quieting draught, a strange indifference, 
listlessness. 

"But I have ruined youl" Georges said from 
time to time, as if to rouse her from that apathy, 
which made him uncomfortable. She replied with 
a proud, disdainful gesture. Ah ! if he had done 
only that to her ! 

At last, however, his nerves became quieter, the 
fever subsided and he fell asleep. 

She remained to attend to his wants. 

" It is my duty," she said to herself. 

Her duty ! 

She had reached that point with that man whom 
she had adored so blindly, with the hope of a long 
and happy life together. 

At that moment the ball in Sidonie's apartments 
began to become very animated. The ceiling 
trembled rhythmically, for Madame had had all the 
carpets removed from her salons for the greater 
comfort of the dancers. Sometimes, too, the sound 
of voices reached Claire's ears in puffs, and fre- 
quent tumultuous applause, from which one could 
divine the great number of the guests, the crowded 
condition of the salons. 

Claire was lost in thought She did not waste 
time in regrets, in fruitless lamentations. She 
knew that life was inflexible and that all the argu- 
ments in the world will not arrest the cruel log^c 
of its inevitable progress. She did not ask herself 
how that man had succeeded in deceiving her so 
long, — how he could have sacrificed the honor and 
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happiness of his family for a mere caprice. That 
was the fact, and all her reflections could not wipe 
it out, could not repair the irreparable. The sub- 
ject that engrossed her thoughts was the future. 
A new existence was unfolding before her eyes, 
darky cruel, full of privation and toil ; and, strangely 
enough, the prospect of ruin, instead of terrifying 
her, restored all her courage. The idea of the 
change of abode made necessary by the economy 
they would be obliged to practise, of work made 
compulsory for Georges and perhaps for herself, 
infused an indefinable energy into the distressing 
calmness of her despair. What a heavy burden 
of souls she was going to have with her three 
children : her mother, her child and her husband ! 
The feeling of responsibility prevented her giving 
way too much to her misfortune, to the shipwreck 
of her love ; and in proportion as she forgot herself 
in the thought of the weak creatures she had to 
protect, she realized more fully the meaning of the 
word "sacrifice," so vague on careless lips, so 
serious when it becomes a rule of life. 

Such were the poor woman's thoughts during 
that sad vig^l, a vig^l of arms and tears, while she 
was preparing her forces for the great battle. 
Such was the scene lighted by the modest little 
lamp which Risler had seen from below, like a star 
fallen from the radiant chandeliers of the ball-room. 

Reassured by PSre Achille's reply, the honest 
fellow thought of going up to his bedroom, avoid- 
ing the festivities and the guests, for whom he cared 
but little. 
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On such occasions he used a small servants' 
staircase communicating with the counting-room. 
So he walked through the many-windowed work- 
shops, which the moon, reflected by the snow, 
made as light as at noon-day. He breathed the 
atmosphere of the day of toil, a hot stifling atmos- 
phere, heavy with the odor of boiled talc and 
varnish. The papers spread out on the dryers 
formed long, rustling paths. On all sides tools 
were lying about, and blouses hanging here and 
there ready for the morrow. Risler never walked 
through the shops without a feeling of pleasure. 

Suddenly he spied a light in Planuses ofiice, at 
the end of that long line of deserted rooms. The 
old cashier was still at work, at one o'clock in the 
morning ! It was really most extraordinary. 

Risler's first impulse was to retrace his steps. 
In fact, since his unaccountable falling-out with 
Sigismond, since the cashier had adopted that at- 
titude of cold silence toward him, he had avoided 
meeting him. His wounded friendship had always 
led him to shun an explanation ; he had a sort of 
pride in not asking Planus why he bore him ill-will. 
But, on that evening, Risler felt so strongly the 
need of cordial sympathy, of pouring out his heart 
to someone, and then it was such an excellent op- 
portunity for a t6te-4-t6te with his former friend, 
that he did not try to avoid him but boldly entered 
the counting-room. 

The cashier was sitting there, motionless, among 
heaps of papers and gp'eat books, which he had 
been turning over, and some of which had fallen to 
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the floor. At the sound of his employer's foot- 
steps, he did not even lift his eyes. He had recog- 
nized Risler's step. The latter, somewhat abashed, 
hesitated a moment ; then, impelled by one of 
those secret springs which we have within us and 
which guide us, despite ourselves, in the path 
of our destiny, he walked straight to the cashier's 
grating. 

" Sigismond," he said, in a gjrave voice. 

The old man raised his head and displayed a 
shrunken face down which two great tears were 
rolling, the first perhaps that that animate column 
of figures had ever shed in his life. 

"You are crying, old man? What's the 
trouble?" 

And honest Risler, deeply touched, held out his 
hand to his friend, who hastily withdrew his. That 
movement of repulsion was so instinctive, so brutal, 
that all Risler's emotion changed to indignation. 

He drew himself up with stern dignity. 

" I offer you my hand, Sigismond Planus 1 " he 
said. 

" And I refuse to take it," said Planus, rising. 

There was a terrible pause, during which they 
heard the muffled music of the orchestra upstairs 
and the noise of the ball, the dull, wearing noise 
of floors shaken by the rhythmic movement of the 
dance. 

"Why do you refuse to take my hand?" de- 
manded Risler simply, while the grating upon 
which he leaned trembled with a metallic shudder. 

Sigismond was facing him, with both hands on 
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his desk, as if to emphasize and drive home what 
he was about to say in reply. 

"Why? Because you have ruined the house, 
because in a few hours a messenger from the Bank 
will come and stand where you are, to collect a 
hundred thousand francs, and because, thanks to you, 
I haven't a sou in the cash-box — that's why!" 

Risler was stupefied. 

" I have ruined the house — I ? " 

" Worse than that, monsieur. You have allowed 
it to be ruined by your wife, and you have arranged 
with her to get the benefit of our ruin and your dis- 
honor. Oh! I can see your game well enough. 
The money your wife has wormed out of the 
wretched Fromont, the house at Asni^res, the 
diamonds and all the rest is invested in her name, 
of course, out of reach of disaster; and of course 
you can retire from business now." 

" Oh ! — oh ! " exclaimed Risler in a faint 
voice, a restrained voice rather, that was insufficient 
for the multitude of thoughts it strove to express ; 
and as he stammered helplessly he drew the grat- 
ing toward him with such force that he broke off a 
piece of it. Then he staggered, fell to the floor 
and lay there motionless, speechless, retaining only, 
in what little life was still left in him, the firm de- 
termination not to die until he had justified himself. 
That determination must have been very powerful ; 
for while his temples throbbed madly, hammered 
by the blood that turned his face purple, while his 
ears were ringing and his glazed eyes seemed 
already turned toward the terrible unknown, the 
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unhappy man muttered to himself in a thick voice, 
the voice of a shipwrecked man speaking with his 
mouth full of water in a howling gale : " I must 
live — I must live." 

When he recovered consciousness, he was sitting 
on the cushioned bench on which the workmen sat 
huddled together on pay-day, his cloak on the 
floor, his cravat untied, his shirt open at the neck, 
cut open by Sigismond's knife. Luckily for him 
he had cut his hands when he tore the grating 
apart ; the blood had flowed freely and that acci- 
dent was enough to avert an attack of apoplexy. 
On opening his eyes he saw on either side old 
Sigismond and Madame Georges, whom the cashier 
had summoned in his distress. As soon as Risler 
could speak, he said to her in a choking voice : 

"Is this true, Madame Chorche, — is this true 
that he just told me?" 

She had not the courage to deceive him, so she 
turned her eyes away. 

" So," continued the poor fellow, " so the house 
is ruined, and I — " 

No, Risler, my friend. No, not you." 
My wife, was it not? Ohl it is horrible 1 
This is how I have paid my debt of gratitude to 
you. But you, Madame Chorche, you could not 
have believed that I was a party to this infamy?" 

" No, my friend, no, be calm. I know that you 
are the most honorable man on earth." 

He looked at her a moment, with trembling lips 
and clasped hands, for there was something infan- 
tile in all the manifestations of that artless nature. 
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*' Oh ! Madame Chorche, Madame Chorche," he 
murmured. ** When I think that I am the one who 
has mined you." 

In the terrible blow which overwhelmed him, and 
by which his heart, overflowing with love for Si- 
donie, was most deeply wounded, he refused to see 
anything but the financial disaster to the house of 
Fromonty caused by his blind devotion to his wife. 
Suddenly he stood erect 

" Come," he said, " let us not give way to emo- 
tion. We must see about settling our accounts." 

Madame Fromont was afraid. 

" Risler, Risler — where are you going? " 

She thought that he was going up to Georges's 
room. 

Risler understood her and smiled in superb 
disdain. 

"Never fear, madame. Monsieur Georges can 
sleep in peace. I have something more urgent to 
do than avenge my honor as a husband. Wait for 
me here. I will come back." 

He darted toward the narrow staircase; and 
Claire, relying upon his word, remained with 
Planus during one of those supreme moments of 
uncertainty which seem interminable because of all 
the conjectures with which they are thronged. 

A few moments later the sound of hurried steps, 
the rustling of silk filled the dark and narrow 
staircase. 

Sidonie appeared first, in ball costume, gor- 
geously arrayed and so pale that the jewels that 
glistened everywhere on her dead white flesh 
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seemed more alive than she, as if scattered over 
the cold marble of a statue. The breathlessness 
due to dancing, the trembling of intense excitement 
and her rapid descent, caused her to shake from 
head to foot, and her floating ribbons, her ruffles, 
her flowers, her rich and fashionable attire drooped 
tragically about her. Risler followed her, laden 
with jewel-cases, caskets and papers. Upon reach- 
ing his apartments he had pounced upon his wife's 
desk, seized everything valuable that it contained, 
jewels, certificates, title-deeds of the house at 
Asni^res ; then, standing in the doorway, he had 
shouted into the ball-room: 

" Madame Risler ! " 

She had run quickly to him, and that brief scene 
had in no wise disturbed the guests, then at the 
height of the evening's enjoyment. When she saw 
her husband standing in front of the desk, the 
drawers broken open and overturned on the carpet 
with the numberless trifles they contained, she 
realized that something terrible was taking place. 

" Come at once," said Risler, " I know all." 

She tried to assume an innocent, dignified atti- 
tude ; but he seized her by the arm with such force 
that Frantz's words came to her mind: "It will 
kill him perhaps, but he will kill you first" As 
she was afraid of death, she allowed herself to be 
led away without resistance, and had not even the 
strength to lie. 

"Where are we going?" she asked in a low 
voice. 

Risler did not answer. She had but time to 
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throw over her shoulders, with the care for herself 
that never failed her, a light tuUe veil, and he 
dragged her, pushed her rather, down the stairs 
leading to the counting-room, which he descended 
at the same time, his steps in hers, fearing that his 
prey would escape him. 

** There," he said as he entered the room. " We 
have stolen, we make restitution. Look, Planus, 
you can raise money with all this stuff." And he 
placed on the cashier's desk all the fashionable 
plunder with which his arms were filled, feminine 
trinkets, trivial aids to coquetry, stamped papers. 

Then he turned to his wife : 

" Now, your jewels. Come, be quick." 

She complied slowly, opened regretfully the 
locks of bracelets and buckles, and above all the 
superb clasp of her diamond necklace on which 
the initial of her name — a gleaming S — resembled 
a sleeping serpent, imprisoned in a circle of gold. 
Risler, thinking that she was too slow, ruthlessly 
broke the fragile listenings. Luxury shrieked 
beneath his fingers, as if it were being whipped. 

" Now, it 's my turn," he said, " I too must give 
up everything. Here is my portfolio. What else 
have I ? What else have I ? " 

He searched his pockets feverishly. 

'' Ah I my watch. With the chain it will bring 
four thousand francs. My rings, my wedding ring. 
Everything goes into the cash-box, everything. 
We have a hundred thousand francs to pay this 
morning. As soon as it 's daylight we must go to 
work, sell out and pay our debts. I know some- 
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one who wants the house at Asnilres. That can 
be arranged at once." 

He alone talked and acted. Sigismond and 
Madame Georges watched him without speaking. 
As for Sidonie, she seemed unconscious, lifeless. 
The cold air blowing from the garden through the 
little door, which was opened at the time of Risler's 
swoon, made her shiver, and she mechanically 
drew the folds of her scarf around her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, her thoughts wandering. 
Did she not hear the violins of her ball, which 
reached their ears in the intervals of silence, like 
bursts of savage irony, with the heavy thud of the 
dancers shaking the floors? An iron hand, falling 
upon her, aroused her abruptly from her torpor. 
Risler had taken her by the arm, and, leading her 
before his partner's wife, he said : 

" Down on your knees." 

Madame Fromont drew back, remonstrated. 

" No, no, Risler, not that." 

" It must be," said the implacable Risler. " Res- 
titution, reparation. Down on your knees then, 
wretched woman I " And with irresistible force 
he threw Sidonie at Claire's feet ; then, still holding 
her arm : 

" You will repeat afler me, word for word, what 
I am going to say : Madame, — " 

Sidonie, half dead with fear, repeated faintly: 
"Madame, — " 

"A whole lifetime of humility and submission — " 

" A whole lifetime of humil — No, I cannot ! " 
she exclaimed, springing to her feet with the agility 
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of a deer ; and, wresting herself from Risler's grasp, 
through that open door which had tempted her 
from the beginning of this horrible scene, luring 
her out into the darkness of the night to the 
liberty obtainable by flight, she rushed from the 
house, braving the falling snow and the wind that 
stung her bare shoulders. 

" Stop her, stop her — Risler, Planus, I implore 
you. In pity's name do not let her go in this way." 

Planus stepped toward the door. 

Risler detained him. 

"I forbid you to stir! I ask your pardon, 
madame, but we have more important matters 
than this to consider. Madame Risler concerns 
us no longer. We have to save the honor of the 
house of Fromont, which alone is at stake, which 
alone fills my thoughts at this moment" 

Sigismond put out his hand. 

" You are a noble man, Risler. Forgive me for 
having suspected you." 

Risler pretended not to hear him. 

"A hundred thousand francs to pay, you say? 
How much is there left in the strong-box? " 

He sat gravely down behind the grating, looking 
over the books of account, the certificates of stock 
in the funds, opening the jewel-cases, estimating 
with Planus, whose father had been a jeweller, the 
value of all those diamonds, which he had once so 
admired on his wife, having no suspicion of their 
value. 

Meanwhile Claire, trembling from head to foot, 
looked out through the window at the little garden, 
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white with snow, where Sidonie*s footsteps were 
already eflfaced by the fast-falling flakes, as if to 
bear witness that that precipitate departure was 
without hope of return. 

Upstairs they were dancing still. The mistress of 
the house was supposed to be busy with the pre- 
parations for supper, while she was flying, bare- 
headed, forcing back sobs and shrieks of rage. 

Where was she going? 

She had started off like a mad woman, running 
across the garden and the courtyard of the factory, 
and under the dark arches, where the cruel, freez- 
ing wind blew in eddying circles. P&re Achille 
did not recognize her; he had seen so many 
shadows wrapped in white pass his lodge that 
night. 

The young woman's first thought was to join 
the tenor Cazaboni, whom at the last she had not 
dared to invite to her ball ; but he lived at Mont- 
martre, and that was very far away in the garb in 
which she then was; and then, would he be at 
home? Her parents would take her in doubtless; 
but she could already hear Madame Ch^be's lamen- 
tations and the littie man's sermon under three 
heads. Thereupon she thought of Delobelle, her 
old Delobelle. In the downfall of all her splendors, 
she remembered the man who had first initiated 
her into fashionable life, who had given her lessons 
in dancing and deportment when she was a little 
girl, laughed at her pretty ways and taught her to 
look upon herself as beautiful before anyone had 
ever told her that she was so. Something told her 
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that that fallen star would take her part against 
all others. She entered one of the carriages 
standing at the gate and ordered the driver to 
take her to the actor's lodgings on Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. 

For some time past Mamma Delobelle had been 
making straw hats for export, — a dismal trade if 
ever there was one, and one that brought in barely 
two francs fifty for twelve hours' work. 

And Delobelle continued to grow fat in the same 
degree that his " sainted wife " grew thin. At the 
very moment when some one knocked hurriedly 
at his door he had just discovered a fragrant soup 
aufromage^ which had been kept hot in the ashes 
on the hearth. The actor, who had been witness- 
ing at Beaumarchais some dark-browed melodrama 
drenched with gore even to the illustrated head- 
lines of its poster, was startled by that knock at 
such an advanced hour. 

" Who is there?" he asked in some alarm. 

" It 's I, Sidonie. Open the door quickly." 

She entered the room, shivering all over, and, 
throwing aside her wrap, went close to the stove 
where the fire was at the point of death. She 
began to talk at once, to pour out the wrath that 
had been stifling her for an hour, and while she 
was describing the scene in the factory, lowering 
her voice because of Madame Delobelle, who was 
asleep close by, the magnificence of her costume 
in that poor, bare fifth floor, the glaring whiteness 
of her disordered finery amid the heaps of coarse 
hats and the wisps of straw strewn about the 
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room, all combined to produce the effect of a veri- 
table drama, of one of those terrible upheavals of 
life when ranks, feelings, fortunes, are suddenly 
jumbled together. 

" Oh ! I shall never return home. It 's all over. 
Free, I am free I " 

"But who could have betrayed you to your 
husband?" asked the actor. 

" It was Frantz ! I am sure it was Frantz. He 
would n't have believed it from anybody else. 
Only last evening a letter came from Egypt. Oh I 
how he treated me before that woman I To force 
me to kneel. But I'll be revenged. Luckily I 
took something to revenge myself with before I 
came away." 

And her smile of former days played about the 
corners of her pale lips. 

The old strolling player listened to it all with 
deep interest. Notwithstanding his compassion 
for that poor devil of a Risler, and for Sidonie her- 
self for that matter, who seemed to him, in theatri- 
cal parlance, ''a beautiful culprit," he could not 
help viewing the affair from a purely scenic stand- 
point, and finally cried out, carried away by his 
hobby : 

" What a first-class situation for a fifth act I " 

She did not hear him. Absorbed by some evil 
thought, which made her smile in anticipation, 
she stretched out her dainty shoes saturated with 
snow, and her openwork stockings to the fire. 

"Well, what do you propose to do now? " Delo- 
belle asked afler a moment 
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** Stay here till daylight Get a little rest. Then 
I will see." 

"I have no bed to offer you, my poor girl 
Mamma Delobelle has gone to bed." 

" Don't you worry about me, my dear Delobelle. 
I'll sleep in that armchair. I won't be in your 
way, I tell you ! " 

The actor heaved a sigh. 

"Ah! yes, that armchair. It was our poor 
Zizi's. She sat up many a night in it, when work 
was pressing. Ah me I those who leave this world 
are much the happiest" 

He had always at hand such selfish, comforting 
maxims. He had no sooner uttered that one 
than he discovered with dismay that his soup 
would soon be stone cold. Sidonie noticed his 
movement 

" Why, you were just eating your supper, were n't 
you? Pray go on." 

" Dame I yes, what would you have? It 's part 
of the trade, of the hard existence we fellows live. 
For you see, my girl, I stand firm. I have n't 
given up. I never will give up." 

What still remained of D^sir^e's soul in that 
wretched household in which she had lived twenty 
years must have shuddered at that terrible declara- 
tion. He never will give upl 

"No matter what people may say," continued 
Delobelle, "it's the noblest profession in the 
world. You are free, you depend upon nobody. 
Devoted to the service of glory and the public ! 
Ah ! I know what I would do in your place. As 
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if you were born to live with all those bourgeois, 
what the devil I What you need is the artistic 
life, the fever of success, the unexpected, intense 
emotion." 

As he spoke he took his seat, tucked his napkin 
in his neck and helped himself to a great plateful 
of soup. 

** To say nothing of the fact that your triumphs 
as a pretty woman would in no wise interfere with 
your triumph as an actress. By the way, do you 
know, you must take a few lessons in elocution. 
With your voice, your intelligence, your charms, 
you would have a magnificent prospect" 

Then he added abruptly, as if to initiate her 
into the joys of the dramatic art: 

" But it occurs to me that perhaps you have not 
supped! Excitement makes one hollow; sit there 
and take this plate. I am sure that you have n't 
eaten soup au frontage for a long while." 

He turned the closet topsy-turvy to find her a 
spoon and napkin ; and she took her seat opposite 
him, assisting him and laughing a little at the diffi- 
culties attending her entertainment. She was less 
pale already, and there was a pretty sparkle in her 
eyes, composed of the tears of a moment before 
and the present gayety. 

The strolling-actress I 

All her happiness in life was lost forever : honor, 
family, wealth. She was driven from her house, 
stripped, dishonored. She had undergone all pos* 
sible humiliations and disasters. That did not 
prevent her supping with a wonderful appetite and 
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joyously holding her own under Delobelle's jocose 
remarks concerning her vocation and her future 
triumphs. She felt light-hearted and happy, fairly 
embarked for the land of Bohemia, her true coun- 
try. What more was going to happen to her? 
Of how many ups and downs was her new, unfore- 
seen and whimsical existence to consist? She was 
thinking about that as she fell asleep in D^sir^e's 
g^eat easy-chair; but she was thinking of her 
revenge, too, her cherished revenge which she held 
in her hand, all ready for use, and so unerring, so 
fierce 1 
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IV. 

THE NEW CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF FROMONT. 

It was broad daylight when Fromont Jeune 
awoke. All night long, between the drama that 
was being enacted below him, and the festivity in 
joyous progress above, he slept with clenched fists, 
the deep sleep of utter prostration like that of a 
condemned man on the eve of his execution or of 
a defeated general on the night following his de- 
feat ; a sleep from which one would wish never to 
awake, and in which one has a foretaste of death in 
the absence of all sensation. 

The bright light streaming through his curtains, 
made more glaring by the deep snow with which 
the garden and the surrounding roofs were covered, 
recalled him to the consciousness of things as they 
were. He felt a shock through his whole being, 
and, even before his mind began to work, that 
vague impression of melancholy which misfortunes, 
momentarily forgotten, leave in their place. All 
the familiar noises of the factory, the dull, panting 
breath of the machinery, were in full activity. So 
the world still existed! and by slow degrees the 
idea of responsibility awoke in him. 
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" To-day is the day," he said to himself, with an 
involuntary movement toward the dark side of the 
room, as if he longed to bury himself anew in his 
long sleep. 

The factory bell rang, then other bells in the 
neighborhood, then the Angelus. 

" Noon I Already 1 How I have slept ! " 

He felt some little remorse and a great sense of 
relief at the thought that the drama of settling-day 
had passed off without him. What had they 
done downstairs? Why did they not call him? 

He rose, put aside the curtains and saw Risler 
and Sigismond talking together in the garden. 
And it was so long since they had spoken to each 
other I What in heaven's name had happened? 
When he was ready to go down he found Claire at 
the door of his room. 

'' You must not go out," she said. 

"Why not?" 

" Stay here. I will explain it to you." 

"But what's the matter? Did anyone come 
from the Bank?" 

"Yes, they came — the notes are paid." 

"Paid?" 

"Risler obtained the money. He has been 
rushing about with Planus since early morning. 
It seems that his wife had superb jewels. The 
diamond necklace alone brought twenty thousand 
francs. He has also sold their house at Asni^res 
with all it contained ; but as time was required to 
record the deed. Planus and his sister advanced 
the money." 
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She turned away from him as she spoke. He, 
on his side, hung his head to avoid her glance. 

'' Risler is an honorable man/' she continued, 
'' and when he learned from whom his wife received 
all her magnificent things — " 

" What 1 " exclaimed Georges in dismay. " He 
knows ? " 

"All," Claire replied, lowering her voice. 

The wretched man turned pale, stammered 
feebly : 

"Why then — you?" 

" Oh ! I knew it all before Risler did. Remem- 
ber that, when I came home last night, I told you 
that I had heard very cruel things down at Sa- 
vigny, and that I would have given ten years of 
my life not to have made that journey." 

" Claire I " 

Moved by a mighty outburst of affection, he 
stepped toward his wife ; but her face was so cold, 
so sad, so resolute, her despair was so plainly 
written in the stern indifference manifest in her 
whole bearing, that he dared not take her to his 
heart as he longed to do, but simply murmured 
under his breath : 

Forgive I — forgive ! " 

You must think me very calm," said the brave 
woman ; " but I shed all my tears yesterday. You 
may have thought that I was weeping over our 
ruin ; you were mistaken. While one is young and 
strong as we are, such cowardly conduct is not 
permissible. We are armed against want and can 
fight it face to face. No, I was weeping for our 
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departed happiness, for you, for the madness that 
led you to throw away your only, your true friend." 

She was lovely, lovelier than Sidonie had ever 
been, as she spoke thus, enveloped by a pure light 
which seemed to fall upon her from a great height, 
like the radiance of a fathomless, cloudless sky; 
whereas the other's irregular features had always 
seemed to owe their brilliancy, their saucy, insolent 
charm to the £cdse glamour of the footlights in some 
cheap theatre. The touch of statuesque immobil- 
ity formerly noticeable in Claire's face was vivified 
by anxiety, by doubt, by all the torture of pas- 
sion ; and like those gold ingots which have dieir 
full value only when the Mint has placed its stamp 
upon them, those beautiful features stamped with 
the effigy of sorrow had acquired since the pre- 
ceding day an ineffaceable expression which per- 
fected their beauty. 

Georges gazed at her in admiration. She seemed 
to him more alive, more womanly, and worthy of 
adoration by virtue of their separation, of all the 
obstacles that he now knew to stand between them. 
Remorse, despair, shame entered his heart simul- 
taneously with this new love, and he would have 
fallen on his knees at her feet 

" No, no, do not kneel," said Claire ; " if you 
knew what you remind me of, if you knew what a 
lying face, distorted with hatred, I saw at my feet 
last night ! " 

"Ah! but I am not lying," replied Georges 
with a shudder. " Claire, I implore you, in the 
name of our child — " 
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At that moment some one knocked at the door. 

"Get up, pray. You see that life has claims 
upon us/' she said in a low voice, and with a bitter 
smile ; then she asked what was wanted. 

Monsieur Risler had sent for monsieur to come 
down to the office. 

" Very well," she said ; " say that he vdll come." 

Georges stepped toward the door, but she 
stopped him. 

'* No, let me go. He must not see you yet." 

"But—" 

" I wish you to stay here. You have no idea of 
the indignation and wrath of that poor man, whom 
you have deceived. If you had seen him last 
night, crushing his wife's wrists I " 

As she said it, she looked him in the face with 
a curiosity most cruel to herself; but Georges did 
not wince, and replied simply : 
My life belongs to that man." 
It belongs to me, too ; and I do not wish you 
to go down. There has been scandal enough in 
my father's house. Remember that the whole 
factory is aware of what is going on. Every one 
is watching us, spying upon us. It required all 
the authority of tiie foremen to keep the men at 
work to-day, to compel them to keep their inquis- 
itive looks on their work." 

" But I shall seem to be hiding." 

" And suppose it were so I That is just like a 
man. They do not recoil from the worst crimes : 
betraying a wife, betraying a friend; but the 
thought that they may be accused of being afraid 
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touches them more nearly than anything. More- 
over, listen to what I say. Sidonie has gone, she 
has gone forever; and if you leave this house I 
shall think that you have gone to join her." 

" Very well, I will stay," said Georges. " I will 
do whatever you wish." 

Claire went down into Planus's office. 

To see Risler striding back and forth with his 
hands behind his back, as calm as usual, no one 
would ever have suspected all that had taken place 
in his life since the night before. As for Sigis- 
mond, he was fairly beaming, for he saw nothing 
in it all beyond the fact that the notes had been 
paid at maturity, and that the honor of the firm 
was safe and sound. 

When Madame Fromont appeared, Risler smiled 
sadly and shook his head. 

" I thought that you would prefer to come down 
in his place ; but you are not the one with whom 
I have to deal. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should see him and talk with him. We have taken 
care of the notes that fell due this morning; the 
crisis has passed ; but we have to come to an un- 
derstanding about many matters." 

"Risler, my friend, I beg you to wait a little 
longer." 

" Why, Madame Chorche? there's not a minute 
to lose. Oh ! I suspect that you are afraid I may 
give way to an outbreak of anger. Have no fear, 
— let him have no fear. You know what I told 
you, that the honor of the house of Fromont is to 
be assured before my own. I have endangered it 
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by my fault. First of all, I must repair the evil I 
have done, or allowed to be done." 

" Your conduct toward us is worthy of all admi- 
ration, my good Risler ; I know it well." 

" Oh ! madame, if you could see him ! he 's a 
saint," said poor Sigismond, who, not daring to 
speak to his friend, was determined at all events 
to manifest his remorse. 

"But aren't you afraid?" continued Qaire. 
" Human endurance has its limits. It may be that 
in presence of the man who has injured you so — " 

Risler took her hands, g^ed into her eyes with 
grave admiration, and said : 

" You dear creature, who speak of nothing but 
the injury done to me ! Do you not know that I 
hate him as bitterly for his falseness to you? But 
nothing of that sort has any existence for me at 
this moment. You see in me simply a business 
man who wishes to have an understanding with his 
partner for the good of the firm. So let him come 
down without the slightest fear, and if you dread 
any outbreak on my part, stay here with us. I 
shall need only to look at my old master's daugh- 
ter to be reminded of my promise and my duty." 

" I trust you, my friend," said Clsdre ; and she 
went up to bring her husband. 

The first minute of the interview was terrible. 
Georges was deeply moved, humiliated, pale as 
death. He would have preferred a hundred times 
over to be looking into the barrel of that man's 
pistol at twenty paces, awaiting his fire, instead of 
appearing before him as an unpunished culprit 
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and being compelled to confine his feelings within 
the commonplace limits of a business conversation. 

Risler affected not to look at him and continued 
to pace the floor as he talked : 

" Our house is passing through a terrible crisis. 
We have averted the disaster for to-day ; but this 
is not the last of our obligations. That cursed in- 
vention has kept my mind away from the business 
for a long while. Luckily, I am free now, and able 
to attend to it. But you must give your attention 
to it as well. The workmen and clerks have fol- 
lowed the example of their employers to some 
extent. Indeed, they have become extremely 
negligent and indifferent. This morning, for the 
first time in a year, they went to work at the proper 
time. I expect that you will make it your business 
to change all that As for me, I am going to work 
at my drawings again. Our patterns are old- 
fashioned. We must have new ones for the new 
machines. I have great confidence in our presses. 
The experiments have succeeded beyond my hopes. 
We unquestionably have in them a means of build- 
ing up our business. I did n't tell you sooner 
because I wanted to surprise you; but we have 
no more surprises for each other, have we, 
Georges? " 

There was such a stinging note of irony in his 
voice that Claire shuddered, fearing an outbreak ; 
but he continued, quite in his natural manner : 

"Yes. I think I can promise that in six months 
the Risler Press will begin to show magnificent 
results. But those six months will be very hard to 
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live through. We must limit ourselves, cut down 
our expenses, save in every way that we can. We 
have five draughtsmen now, hereafter we will have 
but twa I will undertake to make the absence of 
the others of no consequence by working nights. 
Furthermore, beginning with this month, I abandon 
my interest in the firm. I will take my salary as 
foreman as before and nothing more." 

Fromont attempted to speak, but a gesture from 
his wife restrained him and Risler continued : 

" I am no longer your partner, Georges. I am 
once more the clerk that I should never have 
ceased to be. From this day our partnership 
articles are cancelled. I insist upon it, you under- 
stand, I insist upon it We will remain in that 
relation to each other until the house is out of 
difficulty and I can — But what I shall do then 
concerns me alone. This is what I wanted to say 
to you, Georges. You must give your attention to 
the factory diligently, you must show yourself, 
make it felt that you are master now, and I believe 
there will turn out to be, among all our misfortunes, 
some that can be retrieved." 

During the silence that followed, they heard the 
sound of wheels in the garden, and two great furni- 
ture vans stopped at the door. 

" I beg your pardon," said Risler, " but I must 
leave you a moment. Those are the vans from the 
public auction rooms; they have come to take 
away all my furniture from upstairs." 

"What! you are going to sell your furniture 
too?" asked Madame Fromont 
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"Certainly — to the last piece. I am simply 
giving it back to the firm. It belongs to it" 

" But that is impossible/' said Georges. " I can- 
not allow that" 

Risler turned upon him indignantly. 

"What's that? What is it that you can't 
allow?" 

Qaire checked him with an imploring gesture. 

"True — true," he muttered; and he hurried 
from the room to escape the sudden temptation to 
give vent to all that there was in his heart 

The second floor was deserted. The servants, 
who had been paid and dismissed in the morning, 
had abandoned the apartments to the disorder of 
the day following a ball ; and they wore the aspect 
peculiar to places where a drama has been enacted, 
and which are left in suspense, as it were, between 
the events that have happened and those that are 
still to happen. The open doors, the rugs lying in 
heaps in the corners, the salvers laden with glasses, 
the preparations for the supper, the table still set 
and untouched, the dust of the ball on all the fur- 
niture, its odor mingled with the fumes of punch, 
of withered flowers, of rice powder — all these 
details attracted Risler's notice as he entered. 

In the disordered salon the piano was open, the 
bacchanal from Orphie aux Enfers on the music- 
shelf, and the gaudy hangings surrounding that 
scene of desolation, the chairs overturned, as if in 
fear, reminded one of the saloon of a wrecked 
packet-boat, of one of those ghostiy nights of 
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watching when one is suddenly informed, in the 
midst of a {ttc at sea, that the ship has sprung a 
leak, that she is taking in water in every part. 

They began to remove the furniture. 

Risler watched the men at work with an indiffer- 
ent air, as if he were in a stranger's house. That 
magnificence which had once made him so happy 
and proud, inspired in him now an insurmountable 
disgust. But, when he entered his wife's bedroom, 
he was conscious of a vague emotion. 

It was a large room hung with blue satin under 
white lace. A veritable cocotte's nest. There 
were torn and rumpled tulle ruffles lying about, 
bows and artificial flowers. The wax candles 
around the mirror had burned down to the end 
and cracked the bob^ches ; and the bed, with its 
lace flounces and valances, its great curtains 
raised and drawn back, untouched in the general 
confusion, seemed like the bed of a corpse, a state 
bed on which no one would ever sleep again. 

Risler's first feeling upon entering the room was 
one of mad indignation, a longing to pounce upon 
the things before him, to tear and rend and shatter 
everything. Nothing, you see, resembles a woman 
so much as her bedroom. Even when she is 
absent, her image still smiles in the mirrors that 
have reflected it. A little something of her, of her 
favorite perfume, remains in everything she has 
touched. Her attitudes are reproduced in the 
cushions of the couch, and one can follow her go- 
ings and comings between the mirror and the 
toilet table among the patterns of the carpet. The 
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one thing above all others in that room that re- 
called Sidonie was an ^tag^re covered with childish 
toys, petty, trivial knick-knacks, microscopic fans, 
dolls' tea-sets, gilded shoes, little shepherds and 
shepherdesses facing one another, exchanging cold, 
gleaming porcelain glances. That ^tagere was 
Sidonie's very soul, and her thoughts, always com- 
monplace, petty, vain and empty, resembled those 
gewgaws. Yes, in very truth, if Risler, while he 
held her in his grasp last night, had in his frenzy 
broken that fragile little head, a whole world of 
^tag^re ornaments would have come from it in 
place of a brain. 

The poor man was thinking sadly of all these 
things amid the ringing of hammers and the heavy 
footsteps of the furniture-movers, when he heard 
an interloping, authoritative step behind him, and 
Monsieur Chlbe appeared, little Monsieur Ch^be, 
flushed and breathless and shooting flames from his 
eyes. He assumed, as always, a very high tone 
with his son-in-law. 

"What does this mean? What's this I hear? 
Ah! so you're moving, are you?*' 

" I am not moving. Monsieur ChSbe — I am 
selling out." 

The little man gave a leap like a scalded carp. 

"You are selling out? What are you selling, 
pray? " 

" I am selling everything," said Risler in a hol- 
low voice, without even looking at him. 

" Come, come, son-in-law, be reasonable. God 
knows I don't say that Sidonie's conduct — But, for 
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my part, I know nothing about it. I never wanted 
to know anything. Only I must remind you of 
your dignity. People wash their dirty linen in 
private, deuce take it! They don't make spec- 
tacles of themselves as you've been doing ever 
since morning. Just see everybody at the work- 
shop windows ; and on the porch too ! Why 
you 're the talk of the quarter, my dear fellow." 

" So much the better. The dishonor was public, 
the reparation must be public too." 

This apparent calmness, this indifference to all 
his observations, exasperated Monsieur Ch^be. 
He suddenly changed his tactics, and adopted, in 
addressing his son-in-law, the serious, peremptory 
tone which one uses with children or lunatics. 

" Well, I say that you have n't any right to take 
anything away from here. I remonstrate formally, 
with all my strength as a man, with all my author- 
ity as a father. Do you suppose I am going to let 
you drive my child into the gutter? No, indeed. 
Oh ! no, indeed. Enough of such nonsense as that 
Nothing more shall go out of the rooms." 

And Monsieur Ch^be, having closed the door, 
planted himself in front of it with an heroic gesture. 
Deuce take it ! his own interest was at stake in the 
matter. The fact was that when his child was once 
in the gutter he ran great risk of not having a 
feather bed to sleep on himself. He was superb 
in that attitude of an indignant father, but he did 
not keep it long. Two hands, two vises, seized his 
wrists, and he found himself in the middle of the 
room, leaving the doon^'ay clear for the workmen. 
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" Chebe, my boy, just listen," said Risler, leaning 
over him. '' I am at the end of my forbearance. 
Since this morning I have been making superhuman 
efforts to restrain myself, but it would take very 
little now to make my anger burst all bonds, and 
woe to the man on whom it falls. I am quite cap- 
able of killing some one. Come 1 Be off at once — " 

There was such an intonation in his son-in-law's 
voice, and the way that son-in-law shook him as he 
spoke was so eloquent that Monsieur Ch^be was 
fully convinced. He even stammered an apology. 
Certainly Risler had good reason for acting as he 
had. All honorable people would be on his side. 
And he backed toward the door as he spoke. 
When he reached it, he inquired timidly if Madame 
Ch^be's little allowance would be continued. 

" Yes," was Risler's reply, " but never go beyond 
it, for my position here is not what it was. I am 
no longer a partner in the house." 

Monsieur Ch^be stared at him in amazement* 
and assumed the idiotic expression which led many 
people to believe that the accident that had hap- 
pened to him — exactly like the Due d'Orl^ans's, 
you know — was not a fable of his own invention; 
but he dared not make the slightest observation. 
Surely some one had changed his son-in-law. Was 
this really Risler, this species of tiger-cat, who 
bristled up at the slightest word and talked of 
nothing less than killing people? 

He took to his heels, recovered his self-posses- 
sion at the foot of the stairs, and walked across the 
courtyard with the air of a conqueror. 
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When all the rooms were cleared and empty, 
Risler walked through them for the last time, then 
took the key and went down to Planuses office to 
hand it to Madame Georges. 

" You can let the apartment," he said, " it will 
be so much added to the income of the factory." 

" But you, my friend ? " 

" Oh ! I don't need much. An iron bed up 
under the eaves. That's all a clerk wants. For, I 
repeat, I am nothing but a clerk from this time on. 
A useful clerk, by the way, faithful and courageous, 
of whom you will have no occasion to complain, I 
promise you." 

Georges, who was going over the books with 
Planus, was so affected by hearing the poor fellow 
talk in that strain that he lefl his seat precipitately. 
He was suffocated by his sobs. Claire too was 
deeply moved ; she went to the new clerk of the 
house of Fromont and said to him : 

" Risler, I thank you in my father's name." 

At that moment P^re Achille appeared with the 
mail. 

Risler took the pile of letters, opened them 
tranquilly one by one, and passed them over to 
Sigismond. 

•' Here 's an order for Lyon. — Why was n't it 
answered at Saint-fitienne?" 

He plunged with all his energy into these details, 
and he brought to them a keen intelligence, due to 
the constant straining of the mind toward peace 
and forgetfulness. 

Suddenly, among those huge envelopes, stamped 
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with the names of business houses, the paper of 
which and the manner of folding smelt of the office 
and of hasty despatch, he discovered one smaller 
one, carefully sealed, and hidden so cunningly 
between the others that at first he did not notice it 
He recognized instantly that long, fine, firm writ- 
ing, — To Monsieur Risler — Personal. — It was 
Sidonie's writing. When he saw it he felt the same 
sensation he had felt in the bedroom upstairs. 

All his love, all the hot wrath of the betrayed 
husband poured back into his heart with the frantic 
force that makes assassins. What was she writing 
to him? what lie had she invented now? He was 
about to open the letter; then he paused. He 
realized that, if he should read that, it would be all 
over with his courage ; so he leaned over to the 
old cashier, and said in an undertone : 

" Sigismond, old man, will you do me a favor?" 

" I should think so ! " said the worthy man en- 
thusiastically. He was so delighted to hear his 
friend speak to him in the kindly voice of the old 
days. 

" Here 's a letter someone has written me, which I 
don't wish to read now. I am sure it would inter- 
fere with my thinking and living. You must 
keep it for me, and this with it*' 

He took from his pocket a little package care- 
fully tied, and handed it to him through the 
grating. 

" That is all I have left of the past, all I have left 
of that woman. I have determined not to see her 
nor anything that reminds me of her, until my task 
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here is concludedi and concluded satisfactorily, — 
I need all my intelligence, you understand. You 
will pay the Ch^bes' allowance. If she herself 
should ask for anything, you will give her what 
she needs. But you will never mention my name. 
And you will keep this package safe for me 
until I ask you for it" 

Sigismond locked the letter and package in a 
secret drawer of his desk with other valuable 
papers. Risler returned at once to his correspond- 
ence ; but all the time he had before his eyes the 
slender English letters traced by a little hand 
which he had so often and so ardently pressed to 
his heart 
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V. 

THE CAFfi CHANTANT. 

What a rare, what a conscientious clerk did that 
new clerk of the house of Fromont prove to be I 

Every day his lamp was the first to be lighted 
and the last to disappear from the windows of the 
factory. A little room had been arranged for him 
under the eaves, exactly like the one he had 
formerly occupied with Frantz, a veritable Trappist's 
cell, furnished with an iron cot and a white wooden 
table that stood under his brother's portrait. He 
led the same busy, regular, retired life as in those 
old days. 

He worked constantly, and had his meals brought 
from the same little creamery. But alas ! the dis- 
appearance forever of youth and hope deprived 
those memories of all their charm. Luckily he 
still had Frantz and Madame Chorche, the only 
two human beings of whom he could think without 
a feeling of sadness. Madame Chorche was always 
at hand, always on the watch to minister to his 
comfort, to console him ; and Frantz wrote to him 
frequently, without ever mentioning Sidonie, by 
the way. Risler supposed that some one had written 
him of the disaster that had befallen him, and he 
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too avoided all allusion to the subject in his letters. 
'' Oh ! when I can send for him to come home ! " 
That was his dream, his sole ambition : to rehabi- 
litate the factory and recall his brother. 

Meanwhile the days succeeded one another, al- 
ways the same to him in the restless activity of 
business and the heartrending solitude of his grief. 
Every morning he went down and walked through 
the workshops, where the profound respect he 
inspired, his stern, silent countenance had re-estab- 
lished the orderly conditions that had been mo- 
mentarily disturbed. In the beginning there had 
been much gossip, and various explanations of 
Sidonie's departure had been put forward. Some 
said that she had fled with a lover, others that Ris- 
ler had turned her out The one fact that upset 
all conjectures was the attitude of the two partners 
toward each other, apparently as unconstrained as 
before. Sometimes, however, when they were talk- 
ing together in the office, with no one by, Risler 
would suddenly start convulsively, as a vision of 
the crime passed before his eyes. 

Thereupon he would feel a frantic longing to 
leap upon the villain, seize him by the throat, 
strangle him without pity; but the thought of 
Madame Chorche was always there to hold him 
back. Should he be less courageous, less master 
of himself than that young wife? Neither Claire 
nor Fromont nor anybody else suspected what was 
taking place within him. They could barely de- 
tect a severity, an inflexibility in his conduct, 
which were not habitual with him. Risler awed 
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the workmen now ; and those of them upon whom 
his white hair, whitened in one night, his drawn, 
prematurely old features did not impose respect, 
quailed before his strange glance — a glance from 
eyes of a bluish-black like a gun-barrel. Whereas 
he had always been very kind and affable with the 
workmen, he had become pitilessly severe in regard 
to the slightest infraction of the rules. One would 
have said that he was taking vengeance upon him- 
self for some indulgence in die past, blind, culpable 
indulgence, for which he blamed himself. 

Surely he was a marvellous clerk, was this new 
clerk of the house of Fromont 

Thanks to him, the factory bell, notwithstanding 
the quavering of its old, cracked voice, had very 
soon resumed its authority; and the man who 
glided the whole establishment denied himself the 
slightest recreation. Sober as an apprentice, he 
left three-fourths of his salary with Planus for the 
Ch^bes' allowance, but he never asked any ques- 
tions about them. Punctually on the last day of 
the month the little man appeared to collect his 
little income, stiff and majestic in his dealings with 
Sigismond, as became an annuitant on duty. Ma- 
dame Chlbe had tried to obtain an interview with 
her son-in-law, whom she pitied and loved; but 
the bare appearance of her palm-leaf shawl on the 
steps put Sidonie's husband to flight. 

In truth the courage with which he armed him- 
self was more apparent than real. The memory 
of his wife never left him. What had become of 
her? What was she doing? He was almost angry 
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with Planus for never mentioning her. That letter 
above all things, that letter which he had had the 
courage not to open, disturbed him. He thought of 
it constantly. Ah I if he had dared, how he would 
have liked to ask Sigismond for it ! 

One day the temptation was too strong. He 
was alone in the office. The old cashier had gone 
out to lunch, leaving the key in his drawer, a most 
extraordinary thing. Risler could not resist. He 
opened the drawer, lifted the papers and searched 
for his letter. It was not there. Sigismond must 
have put it away even more carefully, perhaps with 
a prevision of what had actually happened. In his 
heart Risler was not sorry for his discomfiture ; for 
he well knew that, if he had found the letter, it 
would have been the end of the resigned and active 
life which he imposed upon himself with so much 
difficulty. 

Through the week it was all very well. Exist- 
ence was endurable, absorbed by Uie innumerable 
duties of the factory, and so fatiguing that, when 
night came, Risler fell on his bed like a lifeless 
mass. But Sunday was long and painful. The 
silence of the deserted yards and workshops opened 
a far wider field to his thoughts. He tried to work ; 
but he missed the encouragement of the others' 
work. He alone was busy in that great, empty 
factory whose very breath was arrested. The 
locked doors, the closed blinds, the hoarse voice 
of Pere Achille playing with his dog in the deserted 
courtyard, all spoke of solitude. And the quarter 
also produced the same effect. In the streets, 
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which seemed wider because of their emptiness, 
and where the passers-by were few and silent, the 
bells ringing for vespers had a melancholy sound, 
and sometimes an echo of the uproar of Paris, 
rumbling wheels, a belated hand-organ, the click 
of a toy-peddler's clappers, broke the silence, as if 
to make it even more noticeable. 

Risler would try to invent new combinations of 
flowers and leaves, and as he handled his pencil, 
his thoughts, not finding sufficient food there, 
would escape him, would fly back to his past hap- 
piness, to his ineradicable misfortunes, would sufler 
martyrdom, and then, on returning, would ask the 
poor somnambulist, still seated at his table : " What 
have you done in my absence?" Alas! he had 
done nothing. 

Oh! the long, heartbreaking, cruel Sundays! 
Consider that there was mingled with all these per- 
plexities in his mind the superstitious reverence of 
the common people for holy days, for the twenty- 
four hours of rest, wherein one recovers strength 
and courage. If he had gone out, the sight of a 
workingman with his wife and child would have 
made him weep, but his monkish seclusion reserved 
for him other forms of suffering, the despair of 
recluses, their terrible outbreaks of rebellion when 
the god to whom they have consecrated themselves 
does not respond to their sacrifices. Now, Risler's 
god was work, and as he no longer found comfort 
or serenity therein, he no longer believed in it but 
cursed it 

Often in those hours of combat the door of the 
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draughting-room would open gently and Claire 
Fromont would appear. The poor man's loneli- 
ness throughout those long Sunday afternoons 
filled her with pity, and she would come with her 
little girl to bear him company, knowing by expe- 
rience how contagious is the sweet joyousness of 
children. The little one, who could now walk 
alone, would slip from her mother's arms to run to 
her friend. Risler would hear the little hurried 
steps. He would feel the light breath behind him, 
and instantly he would be conscious of a soothing, 
rejuvenating influence. She would throw her 
plump little arms around his neck with affectionate 
warmth, with her artless, causeless laugh, and a 
kiss from her little mouth which had never lied. 
Claire Fromont, standing in the doorway, would 
smile as she looked at them. 

" Risler, my fnend," she would say, ** you must 
come down into the garden a while, — you work 
too hard. You will be sick." 

"No, no, madame, — on the contrary, work is 
what saves me. It keeps me from thinking." 

Then, afler a long pause, she would continue : 

" Come, my dear Risler, you must try to forget" 

Risler would shake his head. 

"Forget! Is that possible? There are some 
things beyond one's strength. A man may forgive, 
but he never forgets." 

The child almost always succeeded in dragging 
him down to the garden. Willy-nilly, he must 
play ball or in the gravel with her; but her play- 
fellow's awkwardness and lack of enthusiasm soon 
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impressed the little girl. Then she would become 
very sedate, contenting herself with walking gravely 
between the rows of box, with her hand in her 
friend's. After a moment Risler would entirely 
forget that she was there; but, although he did 
not realize it, the warmth of that little hand in his 
had a magnetic, softening effect upon his diseased 
mind. 
A man may forgive, but he never forgets I 
Poor Claire herself knew something about it; 
for she had never forgotten, notwithstanding her 
grreat courage and the conception she had formed 
of her duty. To her, as to Risler^ her environment 
was a constant reminder of her sufferings. The 
objects amid which she lived pitilessly reopened 
the wound that was ready to close. The staircase, 
the garden, the court-yard, all those witnesses, 
those dumb witnesses of her husband's crime, as- 
sumed on certain days an implacable expression. 
Even the care, the precautions her husband took 
to spare her painful reminders, the way in which 
he called attention to the fact that he no longer 
went out in the evening, and took pains to tell her 
where he had been during the day, served only to 
remind her the more forcibly of his wrong-doing. 
Sometimes she longed to ask him to forbear, — to 
say to him : " Do not do too much." Faith was 
shattered within her, and the horrible agony of 
the priest who doubts and seeks at the same time 
to remain faithful to his vows, betrayed itself in 
her bitter smile, her cold, uncomplaining gentleness. 
Georges was wofuUy unhappy. He loved his 
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wife now. The nobility of her character had van- 
quished him. There was admiration in his love, 
and — why not say it? — Claire's sorrow filled the 
place of the coquetry which was contrary to her 
nature, and the lack of which had always been a 
defect in her husband's eyes. He was one of that 
strange type of men who love to make conquests. 
Sidonie, capricious and cold as she was, responded 
to that whim of his heart After parting from her 
with a most tender farewell, he found her indiffer- 
ent and forgetful the next day, and that incessant 
need of wooing her back to him took the place of 
genuine passion. Serenity in love wearied him as 
a voyage without storms wearies a sailor. On this 
occasion he had been very near shipwreck with 
his wife, and the danger had not passed even yet. 
He knew that Claire was alienated from him and 
entirely devoted to the child, — the only link be- 
tween them thenceforth. Their separation made 
her seem lovelier, more desirable, and he put forth 
all his powers of fascination to recapture her. He 
felt how hard a task it would be, and that he had 
no ordinary, frivolous heart to deal with. But he 
did not despair. Sometimes a vague gleam in the 
depths of the mild and apparently impassive glance 
with which she watched his efforts, bade him hope. 
As for Sidonie, he no longer thought of her. 
And let no one be astonished at tihat abrupt 
mental rupture. Those two superficial beings had 
nothing to attach them securely to each other. 
Georges was incapable of receiving lasting impres- 
sions unless they were constantly renewed ; Sidonie, 
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for her part, had no power to inspire any noble or 
durable sentiment It was one of those cocotte- 
dandy intrigues, compounded of vanity, of wounded 
self-love, which inspire neither devotion nor con- 
stancy, but tragic adventures, duels, suicides which 
are rarely fatal, and which end in a radical cure. 
Perhaps, if he had seen her again, he might have 
had a relapse of his disease ; but the hurricane of 
flight had carried Sidonie away so swiftly and so 
far that her return was impossible. At all events, 
it was a relief for him to be able to live without 
l)dng ; and the new life he was leading, a life of 
hard work and self-denial, with the goal of success 
in the distance, was not distasteful to him. Luckily ; 
for the courage and determination of both partners 
were none too much to put the house on its feet 
once more. 

The poor house of Fromont was taking in water 
on all sides. So P^re Planus still had wretched 
nights, haunted by the nightmare of notes maturing 
and the ominous vision of the little blue man. 
But, by dint of economy, they always succeeded 
in paying. 

Soon four Risler presses were definitively set up 
and used in the work of the factory. People began 
to take a deep interest in them, in the wall-paper 
trade. Lyons, Caen, Rixbeim, the great centres of 
the industry, were greatly disturbed concerning 
that marvellous " rotary and dodecagonal " ma- 
chine. Then one fine day the Frochassons appeared 
and offered three hundred thousand francs simply 
for an interest in the patent rights. 
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"What shall we do?" Fromont Jeune asked 
Risler Atn6. 

The latter shrugged his shoulders with an indif- 
ferent air. 

" Decide for yourself. It does n't concern me. 
I am only a clerk." 

The words spoken coldly, without anger, fell 
heavily upon Fromont's bewildered joy, and re- 
minded him of the gravity of a situation which he 
was always on the point of forgetting. 

But, when he was alone with his dear Madame 
Chorche, Risler advised her not to accept the 
Prochassons' offer. 

"Wait, — don't be in a hurry. Later you will 
get a better price." 

He spoke only of them in that affair in which his 
share was so glorious. She felt that he was already 
preparing to cut himself adrift from their future. 

Meanwhile orders came pouring in, accumulated 
on their hands. The quality of the paper, the 
fall in price because of the improved methods of 
manufacture, made competition impossible. There 
was no doubt that a colossal fortune was in store 
for the house of Fromont, The factory had re- 
sumed its former flourishing aspect and its loud, 
business-like hum. Intensely alive were all the 
great buildings and the hundreds of workmen who 
filled them. P^re Planus never raised his nose 
from his desk; you could see him from the little 
garden, leaning over his great ledgers, jotting 
down in magnificently moulded figures the profits 
of the Risler press. 
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Risler still worked as before, without change 
or rest. The return of prosperity brought no 
alteration in his secluded habits, and it was from 
the highest window on the topmost floor of the 
house that he listened to the ceaseless roar of 
his machines. He was no less gloomy, no less 
taciturn. One day, however, it became known at 
the factory that the press, a specimen of which had 
been sent to the great Exposition at Manchester, 
had received the gold medal, whereby its success 
was definitively established. Madame Georges 
called Risler into the garden at the luncheon hour^ 
wishing to be the first to tell him the good news. 

For the moment a proud smile relaxed his pre- 
maturely old, gloomy features. His inventor's 
vanity, his pride in his renown, above all the idea 
of repairing thus magnificentiy the wrong done to 
the firm by his wife, gave him a moment of true 
happiness. He pressed Claire's hands and mur- 
mured, as in the old happy days: 

" I am very happy. I am very happy." 

But what a diflerence in tone I He said it with- 
out enthusiasm, hopelessly, with the satisfaction 
of a task accomplished, and nothing more. 

The bell rang for the workmen to return and 
Risler went calmly upstairs to resume his work 
as on other days. 

In a moment he came down again. In spite of 
all, that news had excited him more than he cared 
to show. He wandered over the garden, prowled 
around the counting-room, smiling sadly at PSre 
Planus through the window. 
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"What's the matter with him?" the old cashier 
wondered. " What does he want of me ? " 

At last, when night came and it was time to 
close the office, Risler summoned courage to go 
and speak to him. 

" Planus, my old friend, I would like — " 

He hesitated a moment. 

" I would like you to give me — the letter, you 
know, the little letter and the package." 

Sigismond stared at him in utter amazement. 
In his innocence he had imagined that Risler 
never thought of Sidonie, that he had entirely 
forgotten her. 

" What — you want — ? " 

"Ah! look you, I have well earned it, I can 
think of myself a little now. I have thought 
enough of the others." 

"You are right," said Planus. "Well, this is 
what we '11 do. The letter and package are at my 
house at Montrouge. If you choose we will go 
and dine together at the Palais-Royal, as in the 
good old times. I will stand treat. We *11 water 
your medal with a bottle of wine, something 
choice! Then we'll go to the house together. 
You can get your trinkets, and if it 's too late for 
you to go home. Mademoiselle Planus, my sister, 
shall make up a bed for you, and you shall pass 
the night with us. We're very comfortable there 
— it's in the country. To-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock we'll come back to the factory by 
the first omnibus. Come, old fellow, give me this 
pleasure. If you don't, I shall think you still 
bear your old Sigismond a grudge." 
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Rislcr accepted. He cared but little about com- 
memorating his medal, but he wanted to gain a 
few hours in opening the little letter he had at last 
earned the right to read. 

He must dress. That was quite a serious matter, 
for he had lived in a workman's jacket the past six 
months. And what an event in the factory! 
Madame Fromont was informed at once. 

'' Madame, Madame ! Monsieur Risler 's going 
out ! " 

Claire looked at him from her window, and that 
tall body, bowed by sorrow, leaning on Sigismond's 
arm, aroused in her a profound, unusual emotion 
which she remembered ever after. 

In the street people bowed to Risler with great 
interest. Even their greetings made him warm 
about the heart. He was so in need of kindness ! 
But the noise of vehicles made him a little dizzy. 

" My head is spinning," he said to Planus. 

*' Lean hard on me, old fellow — don't be afraid.*' 

And honest Planus drew himself up, escorting 
his friend with the artless, unconventional pride of 
a peasant of the South bearing aloft his village 
saint. 

At last they arrived at the Palais-Royal. 

The garden was full of people. They had come 
to hear the music, and one and all were trying to 
find seats amid clouds of dust and the scraping of 
chairs. The two friends hurried into the restau- 
rant to avoid all that turmoil. They established 
themselves in one of the large salons on the first 
floor, from which they could see the green trees, 
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the promenaders, and the water spurting from 
the fountain between the two melancholy flower- 
gardens. To Sig^smond it was the ideal of magnifi- 
cence, that restaurant, with gilding everywhere, 
around the mirrors, in the chandelier and even on 
the figured wall-paper. The white napkin, the 
roll, the menu of a table d'hdte dinner filled his 
soul with joy. 

" We are comfortable here, are n't we ? " he said 
to Risler. 

And he exclaimed at each of the courses of that 
banquet at two francs fifty, and insisted on filling 
his friend's plate. 

"Eat that — it's good.'* 

The other, notwithstanding his desire to do 
honor to the fSte, seemed preoccupied and kept 
his eyes always out-of-doors. 

" Do you remember, Sigismond ? " he said, after 
a pause. 

The old cashier, engrossed in his memories of 
long ago, of Risler's first employment at the factory, 
replied : 

" I should think I do remember — listen I The 
first time we dined together at the Palais-Royal was 
in February, '46, the year we put in the planches- 
plates at the factory." 

Risler shook his head. 

" Oh ! no — I mean three years ago. It was in 
that room just opposite that we dined on that 
memorable evening." 

And he pointed to the great windows of the 
salon of Caf6 V^four, gleaming in the rays of the 
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setting sun like the chandeliers at a wedding 
feast. 

" Ah ! yes, true," murmured Sigismond, abashed. 
What an unlucky idea of his to bring his friend to 
a place that recalled such painful things I 

Risler, anxious not to cast a gloom upon their 
banquet, abruptly raised his glass. 

" Come I here 's your health, my old comrade." 

He tried to change the subject. But a moment 
later he himself led the conversation back to it 
again, and asked Sigismond, in an undertone, as 
if he were ashamed : 

" Have you seen her? " 

*' Your wife ? No, never." 

" She has n't written again? " 

" No — never again." 

" But you must have heard of her. What has 
she been doing these six months? Does she live 
with her parents?" 

" No." 

Risler turned pale. 

He hoped that Sidonie would have returned to 
her mother, that she would have worked, as he had 
done, to forget and atone. He had often thought 
that he would arrange his life according to what he 
should learn of her when he should have the right 
to speak of her; and in one of those far-off futures, 
which have the vagueness of a dream, he some- 
times fancied himself living in exile with the 
Chebes in some unknown land, where nothing 
would remind him of his past shame. It was not 
a definite plan, to be sure ; but the thought lived 
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in the depths of his mind like a hope, caused by 
the need that all human creatures feel of finding 
their lost happiness. 

" Is she in Paris? " he asked, after a few moments' 
reflection. 

" No. She went away three months ago. No 
one knows where she has gone." 

Sigismond did not add that she had gone with 
her Cazaboni, whose name she now bore, that they 
were making the circuit of the provincial cities 
together, that her mother was in despair, never saw 
her, and heard of her only through Delobelle. 
Sigismond did not deem it his duty to mention all 
that, and after his last words, ''She has gone 
away," he held his peace. 

Risler, for his part, dared ask no further questions. 

While they sat there, facing each other, both 
embarrassed by the long silence, the military band 
began to play under the trees in the garden. They 
played one of those Italian operatic overtures which 
seem to have been written expressly for public 
open-air resorts ; the swiftly-flowing notes, as they 
rise into the air, blend with the " psst ! psst ! " of 
the swallows and the silvery plash of the fountain. 
The blaring brass brings out in bold relief the mild 
warmth of the closing hours of those summer days, 
so long and enervating in Paris ; it seems as if one 
could hear nothing else. The distant rumbling of 
wheels, the cries of children playing, the footsteps 
of the promenaders are wafted away in those 
resonant, gushing, refreshing waves of melody, as 
useful to the people of Paris as the daily watering 
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of their pavements. On all sides the faded flowers, 
the trees white with dust, the faces made pale and 
wan by the heat, all the sorrows, all the miseries 
of a great city, sitting dreamily, with bowed head, 
on the benches in the garden, feel its comforting, 
refreshing influence. The air is stirred, renewed by 
those strains that traverse it, filling it with harmony. 

Poor Risler felt as if the tension upon all his 
nerves were relaxed. 

"A little music does one good," he said, with 
glistening eyes. " My heart is heavy, old fellow/' 
he added, in a lower tone ; " if you knew — " 

They sat without speaking, their elbows resting 
on the window-sill, while their coffee was served. 

Then the music ceased, the garden became 
deserted. The light that had loitered in the cor- 
ners crept upward to the roofs, cast its last rays 
upon the highest window-panes, followed by the 
birds, the swallows, which saluted the close of day 
with a farewell chirp from the gutter where they 
were huddled together. 

" Well, where shall we go ? " said Planus, as they 
left the restaurant 

" Wherever you choose." 

On the first floor of a building on Rue Mont- 
pensier, close at hand, there was a cafi chantant^ 
to which many people seemed to be going. 

"Suppose we go up?" said Planus, desirous of 
banishing his friend's melancholy at any cost, " the 
beer is excellent." 

Risler acceded to the suggestion ; for six months 
he had not tasted beer. 
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It was a former restaurant transformed into a 
concert hall. There were three large rooms, 
separated by gilded pillars, the partitions having 
been removed ; the decoration was in the Moorish 
style, bright red, pale blue, with little crescents and 
turbans for ornament. 

Although it was still early, the place was full ; 
and even before entering one had a feeling of 
suffocation, simply from seeing the swarms of 
people sitting around the tables, and at the farther 
end, half-hidden by the rows of pillars, the white- 
robed women crowded on a raised platform, in the 
heat and glare of the gas. 

Our two friends had much difficulty in finding 
seats, and had to be content with a place behind a 
pillar from which they could see only half of the 
platform, then occupied by a superb monsieur in 
black coat and yellow gloves, curled and waxed 
and oiled, who was singing in a vibrating voice : 

Mes beaux lions aux crins dor^s, 
Du sang des troupeaux alt^r^s, 
Halte Ik ! — Je fais senHnelldn 

The audience — small tradesmen of the quarter 
with their wives and daughters — seemed highly 
enthusiastic; especially the women. He repre- 
sented so perfectly the beau ideal of the shop- 
keeper imagination, that magnificent shepherd of 
the desert, who talked to the lions with such an air 

1 My noble lions with golden manes 
Who thirst for the blood of my flocks, 
Stand back I — I am on sentiy-go 1 
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of authority and tended his flocks in full evening 
dress. And so, despite their bourgeois bearing, 
their modest costumes and their expressionless 
shopgirl smiles, all those ladies, putting out their 
little mouths toward the hook of sentiment, cast 
languishing glances upon the singer. It was truly 
comical to see that glance at the platform suddenly 
change and become contemptuous and fierce as it 
fell upon the husband, the poor husband tranquilly 
drinking a glass of beer opposite his wife : " You 
would never be capable of doing sentry duty in the 
very teeth of lions, and in a black coat too, and 
wth yellow gloves ! " 

And the husband's eye seemed to reply : 

''Ah! damCy yes, he's quite a buck, that 
fellow." 

Being decidedly indifferent to heroism of that 
stamp, Risler and Sigismond were drinking their 
beer without paying much attention to the music, 
when, at the end of the song, amid the applause 
and yells and uproar that followed it, P^re Planus 
uttered an exclamation: 

" Why, that 's funny ; one would say — but no, 
I 'm not mistaken. It is he, it 's Delobellc ! " 

It was, in fact, the illustrious actor, whom he had 
discovered in the front row near the platform. His 
gray head was turned partly away from them. He 
was leaning carelessly against a pillar, hat in hand, 
in his grand make-up as leading man: dazzlingly 
white linen, hair curled with the tongs, black coat 
mth a camellia in the buttonhole like the ribbon 
of an order. He glanced at the crowd from time 
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to time with a patronizing air : but his eyes were 
most frequently turned toward the platform, with 
encouraging littie gestures and smiles and pre- 
tended applause, addressed to some one whom 
P^re Planus could not see from his seat. 

There was nothing very extraordinary in the 
presence of the illustrious Delobelle at a caf<i con- 
cert, as he spent all his evenings away from home ; 
and yet the old cashier felt vaguely disturbed, 
especially when he discovered in the same row a 
blue cape and a pair of steely eyes. It was Madame 
Dobson, the sentimental singing teacher. The 
conjunction of those two faces amid the pipe-smoke 
and the confusion of the crowd, produced upon 
Sigismond the effect of two ghosts evoked by the 
coincidences of a bad dream. He was afraid for 
his friend, without knowing exactiy why ; and sud- 
denly it occurred to him to take him away. 

" Let 's go, Risler. The heat here is enough to 
kill one." 

Just as they rose — for Risler was no more 
anxious to stay than to go — the orchestra, consist- 
ing of a piano and several violins, struck up a 
peculiar refrain. There was a flutter of curiosity 
throughout the room, and cries of " Hush 1 hush 1 
sit down ! " 

They were obliged to resume their seats. Risler 
too was beginning to be disturbed. 

" I know that tune," he said to himself. " Where 
have I heard it?" 

A thunder of applause and an exclamation from 
Planus made him raise his eyes. 
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" Come, come» let us go out," said the cashier, 
trying to lead him away. 

But it was too late. 

Risler had already seen his wife come forward to 
the front of the platform and courtesy to the 
audience with a ballet-dancer's smile. 

She wore a white dress, as on the night of the 
ball; but her whole costume was much less rich 
and shockingly immodest. 

The dress was hardly caught at the shoulders ; 
her hair flew about in a blonde mist over her eyes, 
and about her neck was a necklace of pearls too 
large to be real, spaced with bits of tinsel. Delo- 
beUe was right : the Bohemian life was best suited 
to her. Her beauty had gained an indefinably reck- 
less expression, which was its most characteristic 
feature, and made her a perfect type of the woman 
who has escaped from all restraint, placed herself at 
the mercy of every accident, and is descending stage 
by stage to the lowest depths of the Parisian hell, 
from which nothing is powerful enough to lift her 
up and restore her to the pure air and the light. 

And how perfectly at ease she seemed in her 
strolling life ! With what self-possession she walked 
to the front of the platform! Ah! if she could 
have seen the desperate, terrible glance fixed upon 
her down there in the hall, concealed behind a 
pillar, her smile would have lost that equivocal 
placidity, her voice would have sought in vain 
those wheedling, languorous tones in which she 
warbled the only song Madame Dobson had ever 
been able to teach her: 
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Pauv* pitit Mamz*elle Zizi, 
C'est Tamou, Tamou qui tourae la t^te k It. 

Risler had risen, in spite of Planuses efforts. 
" Sit down ! sit down ! " the people shouted. 
The wretched man heard nothing. 
He was looking at his wife. 

C'est I'amou, Tamou qui toume la t^te k 11, 

Sidonie repeated affectedly. 

For a moment he wondered if he should not 
leap on the platform and kill her. Red flames shot 
before his eyes and he was blinded with frenzy as 
it were. 

Then, suddenly, shame and disgust seized upon 
him and he rushed from the hall, overturning chairs 
and tables, pursued by the terror and imprecations 
of all those scandalized bourgeois. 
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VI. 

SIDONIE'S VENGEANCE. 

Never had Sigismond Planus returned home so 
late without giving his sister warning, during the 
twenty years and more that he had lived at Mont- 
rouge. Consequently Mademoiselle Planus was 
terribly worried. Living as she did in community 
of ideas and of everything else with her brother, 
having but one mind for herself and him, the old 
maid had felt for several months the rebound of all 
the old cashier's anxiety and indignation ; and the 
effect was still noticeable in her tendency to trem- 
ble and become agitated on slight provocation. 
At the slightest tardiness on Sigismond's part, she 
would think : 

" Ah ! mon Dieul If only nothing has happened 
at the factory ! " 

That is why, on the evening in question, when 
the hens and chickens were all asleep on their 
perches, and the dinner had been removed un- 
touched, Mademoiselle Planus was sitting in the 
little ground-floor living-room, waiting, in great 
agitation. 

At last, about eleven o'clock, some one rang. 
A timid, melancholy ring, in no wise resembling 
Sigismond's vigorous pull. 
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"Is it you, Monsieur Planus?" queried the old 
maid from behind the door. 

It was he ; but he was not alone. A tall, bent 
old man accompanied him and, as they entered, 
bade her good-evening in a slow, hesitating voice. 
Not till then did Mademoiselle Planus recognize 
Risler A!n^, whom she had not seen since the days 
of the New Year's calls, that is to say, some time 
before the dramas at the factory. She could hardly 
restrain an exclamation of pity; but the grave 
taciturnity of the two men told her that she must 
hold her peace. 

" Mademoiselle Planus, my sister, you will put 
clean sheets on my bed. Our friend Risler does 
us the honor to pass the night with us." 

The old maid hastened away to prepare the bed- 
room with an almost affectionate zeal ; for, as we 
know, outside of " Monsieur Planus, my brother," 
Risler was the only man excepted from the general 
reprobation in which she enveloped the whole sex. 

Upon leaving the cafi concert, Sidonie's hus- 
band had had a moment of frantic excitement. He 
leaned on Planus's arm, every nerve in his body 
strained to the utmost. At that moment he had 
no thought of going to Montrouge to get the letter 
and the package. 

"Leave me — go away," he said to Sigismond. 
"I must be alone." 

But the other knew better than to abandon him 
thus to his despair. Unnoticed by Risler, he led 
him away from the factory, and as his affectionate 
heart suggested to the old cashier what he had best 
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say to his friend, he talked to him all the time of 
Frantz, his little Frantz whom he loved so dearly. 

"That was genuine affection, genuine and trust- 
worthy. No treachery to fear with such hearts as 
that 1 " 

While they talked they left behind them the 
noisy streets of the centre of Paris. They walked 
along the quays, skirted the Jardin des Plantes, 
plunged into Faubourg Saint-Marceau. Risler 
followed where the other led. Sigismond's words 
did him so much good I 

In due time they came to the Bi^vre, bordered 
at that point with tanneries whose tall drying-houses 
with open sides were outlined in blue against the 
sky ; and then the ill-defined plains of Montsouris, 
vast tracts of land scorched and stripped of vegeta- 
tion by the fiery breath that Paris exhales around 
its daily toil, like a monstrous dragon, whose breath 
of flame and smoke suffers no vegetation within its 
range. 

From Montsouris to the fortifications of Mont- 
rouge is but a step. When they had reached that 
point. Planus had no great difficulty in taking his 
friend home with him. He thought, and justly, 
that his tranquil fireside, the spectacle of a placid, 
fraternal, devoted affection, would give the wretched 
man's heart a sort of foretaste of the happiness that 
was in store for him with his brother Frantz. And, 
in truth, the charm of the little household began to 
operate as soon as they arrived. 

" Yes, yes, you are right, old fellow," said Risler, 
pacing the floor of the living-room, "I mustn't 
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think of that woman any more. She 's like a dead 
woman to me now. I have nobody left in the 
world but my little Frantz; I don't know yet 
whether I shall send for iiim to come home or go 
out and join him ; the one thing that 's certain is 
that we are going to stay together. Ah ! I longed 
so to h^ve a son I Now I have found one. I want 
no other. When I think that for a moment I had 
an idea of killing myself! Nonsense! it would 
make Madame What-d' ye-call yonder too happy. 
On the contrary I mean to live, to live with my 
Frantz and for him, and for nothing else." 

" Bravo 1 " said Sigismond, " that *s the way I 
want to hear you talk." 

At that moment Mademoiselle Planus came to 
say that the room was ready. 

Risler apologized for the trouble he was causing 
them. 

"You are so comfortable, so happy here. 
Really it's too bad to burden you with my 
melancholy." 

"Ah! my old friend, you can arrange just such 
happiness as ours for yourself," said honest Sigis- 
mond with beaming face. " I have my sister, you 
have your brother. What do we lack? " 

Risler smiled vaguely. He fancied himself al- 
ready installed with Frantz in a quiet little quaker- 
ish house like that. 

Decidedly that was an excellent idea of P^re 
Planus. 

" Come to bed," he said triumphantly. " We '11 
go and show you your room." 
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Sigismond Planus's bedroom was on the ground- 
floor, a large room simply but neatly fumishedi 
with cottonade curtains at the windows and the 
bed, and little squares of carpet on the polished 
floor, in front of the chairs. The dowager Madame 
Fromont herself could have found nothing to say 
as to the orderly and cleanly aspect of the place. 
On a shelf or two against the wall were a few 
books : Manual of Fishings The Perfect Country 
Housewife^ Barttn^s Book-keeping. That was 
the whole of the intellectual equipment of the 
room. 

P^re Planus glanced proudly around. The glass 
of water was in its place on the walnut table, the 
box of razors on the dressing-case. 

" You see, Risler. Here 's everything you need. 
And if you should want anything else, the keys are 
in all the drawers — you have only to turn them. 
Just see what a beautiful view you get from here. 
It 's a little dark just now, but when you wake up 
in the morning, you '11 see ; it *s magnificent" 

He opened the window. Great drops of rain 
were beginning to fall, and lightning flashes rend- 
ing the darkness disclosed the long silent line of the 
fortifications, with telegraph poles at intervals, or 
the frowning door of a casemate. Now and then 
the footsteps of a patrol making the rounds, the 
clash of muskets or swords, reminded them that 
they were within the military zone. 

That was the outlook so vaunted by Planus, — a 
melancholy outlook if ever there were one. 

" And now good-night Sleep well." 
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But> as the old cashier was leaving the room> his 
friend called him back : 

" Sigismond." 

*' Here ! " said the goodman, and he waited. 

Risler blushed slightly and moved his lips like a 
man who is about to speak ; then, with a mighty 
effort, he said : 

" No, no — nothing. Good-night, old man." 

In the dining-room the brother and sister talked 
together a long while in low tones. Planus de- 
scribed the terrible occurrence of the evening, the 
meeting with Sidonie; and you can imagine the 
" Oh ! these women ! " and " Oh ! these men ! " At 
last, when they had locked the little garden door. 
Mademoiselle Planus went up to her room, and 
Sigismond made himself as comfortable as possible 
in a small cabinet adjoining. 

About midnight the cashier was aroused by his 
sister calling him in a terrified whisper : 

" Monsieur Planus, my brother?" 

"What is it?" 

"Did you hear?" 

"No. What?" 

"Oh! it was awful. Something like a deep 
sigh, but so loud and so sad I It came from the 
room below." 

They listened. \A^thout, the rain was falling in 
torrents, with the dreary rustling of leaves that 
makes the country seem so lonely and so vast. 

" It's the wind," said Planus. 

" I am sure not. Hush ! Listen ! " 

Amid the tumult of the storm, they heard a wail- 
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damp air had been blowing in all night through 
the open window. At the first glance he cast at 
the bed, Sigismond thought : " He has n't been to 
bed *' — for the clothes were undisturbed and the 
condition of the room, even in the most trivial 
details, revealed an agitated vigil : the still smok- 
ing lamp, which he had neglected to extinguish, 
the carafe, drained to the last drop by the fever of 
insomnia ; but the thing that filled the cashier with 
dismay was to find the commode drawer wide open 
in which he had carefully bestowed the letter and 
package intrusted to him by his friend. 

The letter was no longer there. The package 
lay on the table, open, revealing a photograph of 
Sidonie at fifteen. With her high-necked dress, her 
rebellious hair parted over the forehead, the em- 
barrassed pose of a gawky girl, the little Chebe of 
the old days, Mademoiselle Le Mire's apprentice, 
bore little resemblance to the Sidonie of to-day. 
And that was why Risler had kept that photograph, 
as a souvenir, not of his vafe, but of the '' little 
one." 

Sigismond was in dire dismay. 

" It 's my fault," he said to himself. " I ought 
to have taken away the keys. But who would have 
supposed that he was still thinking of her? — He 
had sworn so many times that that woman no 
longer existed for him." 

At that moment Mademoiselle Planus entered 
the room with consternation written on her face. 

'' Monsieur Risler has gone," she exclaimed. 

" Gone ? Why, was n't the garden gate locked ? '* 
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" He climbed over the wall. You can see his 
footprints." 

They looked at each other, terrified beyond 
measure. 

" It was the letter ! " thought Planus. 

Evidently that letter from his wife must have 
made some extraordinary revelation to Risler; 
and, in order not to disturb his hosts, he had made 
his escape noiselessly through the window like a 
burglar. Why? With what end in view? 

"You will see, sister," said poor Planus, as 
he dressed himself with all haste, "you will see 
that that hussy has played him still another trick." 
And when the old maid tried to encourage him, 
the goodman recurred to his favorite refrain : 

" / haf no gonfidence I " 

As soon as he was dressed, he darted out of the 
house. 

Risler's footprints could be distinguished on the 
rain-soaked ground as far as the gate of the little 
garden. He must have gone before daybreak, for 
the squares of vegetables and the flower-beds were 
trampled down at random by deep footprints with 
long spaces between; there were marks of heels 
on the garden-wall and the mortar was crumbled 
slightly on top. The brother and sister went out 
on the road skirting the fortifications. There it 
was impossible to follow the footprints. They 
could tell nothing more than that Risler had gone* 
in the direction of the Orleans road. 

"After all," Mademoiselle Planus ventured to 
say, " we are very good to torment ourselves about 
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him; perhaps he has simply gone back to the 
factory." 

Sigismond shook his head. Ah ! if he had said 
all that he thought ! 

" You go back to the house, sister. I will go 
and see." 

And the old ** I haf no gonfidence** started off 
like a hurricane, his white mane standing even 
more erect than usual. 

At that hour, on the road skirting the fortifica- 
tions, there was an endless procession of soldiers 
and market-gardeners, guard-mounting, officers' 
horses out for exercise, sutlers with their parapher- 
nalia, all the bustle and activity that is seen in the 
morning in the neighborhood of forts. Planus was 
striding along amid the tumult, when suddenly he 
stopped. At the foot of the bank, on the left, in 
front of a small square building, with the inscription : 

CITY OF PARIS, 

ENTRANCE TO THE QUARRIES, 

on the rough plaster, he saw a crowd assembled, 
and soldiers' and custom-house officers' uniforms, 
mingled with the shabby, dirty blouses of barrier- 
loafers. The old man instinctively approached. 
A customs officer, seated on the stone step below 
a round postern with iron bars, was talking with 
many gestures, as if he were acting out his narrative. 
" He was where I am," he said. " He had 
hanged himself sitting, by pulling with all his 
strength on the cord 1 It's plain that he had made 
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up his mind to die, for he had a razor in his pocket 
that he 'd have used in case the cord had broken.'* 

A voice in the crowd exclaimed : " Poor devil ! " 
Then another, a tremulous voice, choking with 
emotion, asked timidly: 

" Is it quite certain that he *s dead ? " 

Everybody looked at Planus and began to laugh. 

"Well, here's a greenhorn," said the officer. 
" Don't I tell you that he was all blue this morning, 
when we cut him down to take him to the Chas- 
seurs' barracks!" 

The barracks were not far away; and yet Sigis- 
mond Planus had all the difficulty in the world in 
dragging himself so far. In vain did he say to 
himself that suicides are of frequent occurrence in 
Paris, especially in those regions ; that not a day 
passes that a dead body is not found somewhere 
along that long line of fortifications, as upon the 
shores of a tempestuous sea, — he could not escape 
the horrible presentiment that had oppressed his 
heart since early morning. 

" Ah 1 you have come to see the man that hanged 
himself," said the quartermaster-sergeant at the 
door of the barracks. " See ! there he is." 

The body had been laid on a table supported by 
trestles in a sort of shed. A cavalry cloak that 
had been thrown over it covered it from head to 
foot, and fell in the shroud-like folds which all 
things assume that come in contact with the rigidity 
of death. A group of officers and several soldiers 
in duck trousers were looking on at a distance, 
talking in whispers as in a church ; and an assistant- 
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surgeon was writing a report of the death on the 
sill of a high window. To him Sigismond ad- 
dressed himself. 

" I would like very much to see him/' he said 
softly. 

" Go and look." 

He walked to the table, hesitated a minute, 
then, summoning courage, uncovered a swollen 
face, a tall, motionless body in its rain-soaked 
garments. 

'' She has killed you at last, my old comrade/' 
murmured Planus, and fell on his knees, sobbing 
bitterly. 

The officers had come forward, gazing curiously 
at the body, which was left uncovered. 

" Look, surgeon/' said one of them. " His hand 
is closed, as if he were holding something in it" 

"That is so," the surgeon replied, drawing 
nearer. "That sometimes happens in the last 
convulsions. You remember at Solferino, Com- 
mandant Bordy held his little daughter's miniature 
in his hand like that? We had much difficulty in 
taking it from him/* 

As he spoke he tried to open the poor, tightly- 
closed dead hand. 

" Look ! " said he, " it's a letter that he is hold- 
ing so tight." 

He was about to read it ; but one of the officers 
took it from his hands and passed it to Sigismond, 
who was still kneeling. 

" Here, monsieur. Perhaps you will find in this 
some last wish to be carried out" 
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Sigismond Planus rose. As the room was dark, 
he walked with faltering step to the window, and 
read, his eyes dimmed by tears : 

" Well, yes, I love you, I love you, more than 
ever and forever ! What is the use of struggling 
and fighting against fate? Our crime is stronger 
than we are. . . .'' 

It was the letter which Frantz had written to his 
sister-in-law a year before, and which Sidonie had 
sent to her husband on the day following their 
scene, to revenge herself on him and his brother 
at the same time. 

Risler could have survived his wife's treachery, 
but his brother's treachery had killed him on the 
spot 

When Sigismond understood, he was petrified 
with horror. He stood there, with the letter in 
his hand, gazing mechanically through the open 
window. 

The clock struck six. 

Yonder, over Paris, whose muffled roar they 
could hear although they could not see the city, a 
cloud of smoke arose, heavy and hot, moving slowly 
upward, with a fringe of red and black around its 
edges, like the powder-smoke on a field of battle. 
Little by little, steeples, white buildings, a gilded 
cupola, shook themselves clear of the mist, and 
burst forth in a splendid awakening. Then the 
thousands of tall factory chimneys, towering above 
that sea of clustered roofs, began with one accord 
to breathe forth their quivering vapor, with the 
energy of a steamer about to sail. Life was be- 
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ginning anew. Forward, ye wheels! And so 
much the worse for him who lags behind I 

Thereupon old Planus gave way to a terrible 
outburst of wrath. 

"Ah! harlot — harlot!" he cried, shaking his 
fist; and no one could say whether he was ad- 
dressing the woman or the city. 



THE END. 



ROBERT HELMONT. 



PREFACE. 



One day, in the country, as I was wrestling with a 
friend on one of the pretty green islands that lie 
here and there like nosegays on the Seine, between 
Champrosay and Soisy, I slipped on the moist grass 
and broke my leg. My unfortunate taste for phys- 
ical development and violent exercise has played 
me so many malicious tricks that I should have 
forgotten this one with the others had it not been 
for its very significant date — July 14, 1870! 
And I can see myself at the end of that cruel day, 
lying on the divan in what was once Eugene 
Delacroix's studio — we were then living in his 
country-house, on the edge of the forest of S6nart. 
My leg was in splints and I was not suffering 
intensely, being already in the vague dazed condi- 
tion caused by a rising fever, which intensified the 
storm-laden heat of the atmosphere and enveloped 
the persons and things about me, so that they were 
like bits of fluttering gauze. They were singing 
choruses from Orpliie at the piano, no one, not 
even myself, suspecting the seriousness of my con- 
dition. Through the bow-window of the studio, 
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which was wide open, came the breath of jasmines 
and roses, night butterflies making their rounds, 
and brief flashes of lightning illuminating the 
sloping vineyards, the Seine, and the hillside 
opposite, over the low garden wall. Suddenly 
the doorbell rang upon that tranquil scene. The 
evening papers were taken in and unfolded: "War 
is declared ! " exclaimed a chorus of voices, some 
deeply moved, some angry, some enthusiastic. 

From that moment I have only a feverish recol- 
lection of six weeks of utter misery, — six weeks 
of bed, splints, bandages, plaster casts, in which my 
leg seemed to be conflned with myriads of devour- 
ing insects. In that exceptionally hot and stormy 
and oppressive summer, that state of agitated im- 
mobility was atrocious, and my restlessness was 
increased by the public calamities with which the 
newspapers, piled upon my bed, entertained my 
idle days and sleepless nights. At night the 
rumbling of trains in the distance disturbed me 
like the tramp of interminable battalions. By day 
the sad, downcast faces, and bits of conversation, 
on the road or at the neighbors', overheard through 
my open window: "The Prussians are at Ch&lons, 
MSre Jean," and the furniture vans, raising clouds 
of dust every hour in that tranquil spot, afforded 
an ominous human echo of the " war news " that I 
read. Soon we were the only Parisians left in 
Champrosay, — alone among the peasants, who 
clung obstinately to the land, still refusing to listen 
to the idea of invasion ; and as soon as I was able 
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to sit up and to be moved, the hour for our depar- 
ture was fixed. 

Never shall I forget that first outing in our little 
vicarage garden, fragrant with ripe peaches and 
wilting roses. All about me, as I sat, a poor 
helpless creature, on the spokes of a ladder against 
the espalier, the preparations for departure were 
being hurried forward, wagons loaded, and fruit 
and flowers plucked, with an unconscious deter- 
mination to leave nothing for the enemy ; and the 
child, his arms filled with toys, stooped to pick up 
a little spade that had been left on the lawn. 

I inhaled the fresh air in ecstasy; and in the 
emotional state consequent upon my weakness 
and my return to life, I gazed at the gray-walled 
house, the Virginia jasmine, drooping with its 
weight of red flowers, encircling the great bow- 
window in the studio. I thought of the sweet, 
peaceful hours we had passed there in the last three 
years, the wild laughter, the aesthetic discussions, 
most appropriate to that modest abode, where 
memories of a great artist still lingered. Should I 
ever again behold that southern path where we 
had so often sauntered, talking idly, those steps 
where we used to sit on lovely June evenings, in 
the light of a Spanish broom-plant in flower, ball- 
shaped, like an enormous chandelier which was 
lighted as the daylight faded, the intensity of its 
golden color increasing as the light decreased. 

The family omnibus filled outside and in, all the 
dear ones safely packed away side by side, and 
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the child's toys bestowed beside the cage of the 
parroquet, which was horribly frightened by the 
pointed ears of a pet greyhound, we began our 
journey, passing first through the little village with 
its closed and lifeless villas. The peasants still 
held firm, somewhat shaken by the constant exodus 
which they watched from their doorsteps, with 
tears trembling on their eyelids, and more or less 
anxiety in the avaricious impassibility of their fea- 
tures. A strange return journey to Paris, over the 
great high road crowded with men and beasts, 
the herds walking in single file between the wheels, 
the market-gardeners* wagons mingling their loads 
of green stuff with the furniture heaped upon the 
vans ! On the railway embankment, which our 
road followed on a lower level, were cars and cars 
in endless stationary lines, with whistles calling 
and answering one another far up and down the 
line. And finally the custom-house, where men 
and herds and vehicles, delayed at the too narrow 
gate, were packed in a solid mass, and — it was an 
unfamiliar sight to me — National Guards mingling 
with the custom officers, a Parisian militia, zealous 
and good-natured, whose bayonets gleamed among 
the crowd and in the air, on the slope of the forti- 
fications, which had been built higher and now 
bristled with gabions and cannonades. 

A few days later I took the trip to Champrosay 
again; but the road was not the same. The 
approach of the enemy, so long threatened and 
at last imminent, could be felt in the deserted con- 
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dition of the suburbs and the serious faces of our 
outposts. Interminable formalities must be gone 
through with before one was allowed to pass. 
The faces of midnight prowlers, of furtive spies, 
mingled with the belated peasants, already made 
one think of the ghastly pillage of the battlefield ; 
and the solitude, the agonizing suspense of the 
districts through which I passed, Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges, Draveil, deserted and mute, gave a touch 
of mystery to every bend in the road, where one 
expected to come upon a Uhlan scouting for the 
advanced guard. Champrosay, its one street bor- 
dered by villas, seemed a larger place in the death- 
like silence : Vasta silentio, as Tacitus has it. The 
parks, of which one caught a glimpse behind their 
railings, the sunken hedgerows, the flower beds 
blooming in the bright September sunlight, garden 
chairs arranged in a circle here and there on ter- 
races, forgotten, like the idle conversation that 
vanished in thin air, garden tools leaning against 
the fences, denoted the sudden termination of the 
villa season, the precipitate flight, the unforeseen 
destruction of a little Pompeii, surprised in full life 
and vigor. And even nature, which is always the 
same, had undergone a change : the destruction of 
the bridge of Ris, which had been blown up, and 
which transformed the landscape with its broken 
cables dragging in the water, separated the two 
little districts on either side of the river, formerly 
connected at every hour of the day by the constant 
going and coming through the ferry gates. From 
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all these details the agony of a terrible catastrophe 
stood forth, made more impressive by the magni- 
ficent sunshine of that exceptional season. 

As I closed behind me the door of our abode, 
which we had definitely abandoned, an old peas- 
ant, F^re Casaquet, came out of a house near by. 
When all the others took fright and fled, he alone 
persistently refused to go to Paris, where his chil- 
dren had taken up their abode in reasonably com- 
fortable quarters. " I be too old 1 " he said ; and 
then he had some potatoes, a bit of vineyard and a 
few hens, to say nothing of the pig grunting under 
the shed. I proposed to take him to join his peo- 
ple. But he stuck to his text : " I be too old." 

The thought of that old Robinson Crusoe, the 
last living thing that I saw at Champrosay, came 
often to my mind during the horrible cold and 
famine of the siege. What had become of him? 
And what of the whole village, which I imagined in 
flames, roasted, our house, the books, the piano, 
everything mutilated, demolished, devastated by 
the invading forces, like the suburban districts, 
Nogent, Champigny, Petit-Bry, La Courneuve, 
among whose melancholy ruins, villas with demol- 
ished stairways and hanging blinds, I wandered 
every day? 

But no 1 After the war and during the last days 
of the Commune, when, Paris becoming unen- 
durable, we fled for refuge to Champrosay, I was 
surprised to find things almost in their former 
tranquil state, except tliat a few ch^Lteaux had been 
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pillaged, the wainscotings marred and all the win- 
dows broken in a frenzy of wanton destructiveness. 
The German army had passed through, but had not 
stopped there. Delacroix's house, behind its clump 
of acacias, had been even more sheltered than the 
others, and, in the garden, just waking to the 
breath of spring, I joyfully breathed the air of my 
twofold deliverance from the siege and from the 
winter. I was walking among the flower-beds, when 
old Casaquefs head appeared above the party wall, 
and smiled at me with its thousand deep wrinkles. 
Over him also the invasion had glided without in- 
flicting the slightest injury. " I ain't suffered so 
much," he said, blinking at me from his station on 
a ladder, his elbows resting on the trellis ; and he 
told me how he had lived through that period of 
exile and solitude. A time of genuine feasting. 
No keepers in the forest; he helped himself to 
wood, that species of wealth so coveted by the 
peasant, he snared deer and pheasants, in company 
with several poachers who had taken refuge at the 
Hermitage ; and when a stray Prussian, messenger 
or marauder, wandered in the direction of the quar- 
ries, they did his business for him swiftly and 
noiselessly. He had lived four months without 
other news from Paris than the distant cannonading, 
and from time to time a glimpse of a balloon 
against the black sky. 

It was an extraordinary thing, that antlike exist- 
ence, crawling on the ground, amid the over-turn- 
ing of a world. I was the more struck by it because, 
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with my wounded leg, I too might have lived 
there, like the old peasant, reduced to the same 
primitive means of life ; and that reverse side of 
the war tempted me as an excellent frame for a 
melancholy picture of the invasion. I began that 
very evening to make memoranda for Robert 
Helmont^ Journal of a Solitary^ in the great studio, 
while patrols of German cavalry, still encamped in 
the outlying districts, rode by my windows, and 
the clash of sabres, the rattle of curb-chains, and the 
hoarse Saxon voices, giving orders in stem tones, 
mingled with the roar of cannon. All those things 
formed a part of " my journal** My impressions 
were intensified the next day by the depressing 
accompaniments of the militaiy occupation, the 
roads still black with troops, the halts, the bivou- 
acs on the outer slope of the ditches. To escape 
the humiliating consciousness that I was one of the 
vanquished, I plunged into the woods, deliciously 
sweet in those April days : an ashy green on the 
branches, the grass studded with hyacinth blossoms, 
and the air filled with the songs of birds and the 
trills of the nightingale, broken by the distant 
crashing of the mitrailleuses. Sometimes, at a 
turn in a quiet avenue, I would see some senti- 
mental Saxon colonel riding at a foot-pace along 
paths dear to the assignations of Louis XV. and 
Madame de Pompadour. Then I would plunge 
into the densest thickets, for such encounters 
caused a nervous disturbance which I could not 
satisfactorily explain. Thus it was that I lived 
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Robert Helmont's Journal at the same time that I 
was writing it 

This little book first appeared in the Musie Uni- 
verselj and was published by Dentu in 1873, but 
met with no success. No romance, no well-devel- 
oped and sustained interest; nothing but land- 
scapes and the melancholy atmosphere of our 
invaded summer palaces. In the new Dentu-Char- 
pentier edition of my complete works, Robert Hel- 
mont is placed at the end of the second volume of 
Jack; and that is its appropriate place as it de- 
scribes that same forest of S6nart, the Hermitage, 
the Pacdme gate, where I knew the hero of the 
romance oljack^ and introduces some of the same 
characters. 



ROBERT HELMONT. 



The Hermitaok, September 3. 

It was six weeks ago yesterday that I broke my 
leg. It was the very day of the declaration of war. 
While Monsieur de Gramont was arousing so much 
excitement and enthusiasm in the Senate, I, on my 
way home from fishing, stumbled against a stump 
hidden by the grass on the bank of the Seine, and 
was brought back to my Hermitage from the forest 
of S^nart in a wood-cutter's cart 

I have been out this morning for the first time 
afler fifty days of fever, of suffering intensified by 
the news of the war. I have had nightmares relat- 
ing to distant battles ; and the ominous despatches 
from Forbach and Reichshoffen are even now con- 
fused in my mind with the pain of my wound, the 
heat of the plaster bandage, the helplessness under 
great excitement which is the most cruel of tor- 
tures. At last it is over! Afler gazing so long 
at nothing but the tree-tops and the great patches 
of blue sky across which only wings pass, I felt 
happy beyond words to put my foot to the floor 
and descend the stairs hesitatingly. But how weak 
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I was ! My head was in a whirl. My leg, after 
being motionless for so many days, had forgotten 
what equilibrium is, or movement. It seemed to 
me as if it were no longer a part of myself, as if I 
were no longer able to guide it. However, by tak- 
ing short steps, with the extreme lack of confidence 
which increases one's infirmity twofold, I succeeded 
in walking as far as the poultry-yard and pushing 
open its little barred gate, hidden under the tall 
grass. It was a real pleasure to me to go in 
there ! In my absence, the wife of my neighbor 
the keeper has taken the best of care of all my 
little family, who looked at me with bright, aston- 
ished, friendly eyes. The rabbits came tumbling 
over one another to the side of their cage, their 
ears pricked and quivering. The hens continued 
their everlasting pecking, like little pickaxes, 
among the grass. The rooster, more demonstra- 
tive, opened his wings to their fullest extent with a 
resounding crow. 

At last I sat down on the old, mossy, worn, stone 
bench, which, with the tumbling wall and tA\'0 or 
three moss-covered apple-trees, dates from the 
time when my house and the enclosed fields about 
it formed a part of an old convent built in the mid- 
dle of the forest My garden had never looked so 
lovely to me. The espaliers, although they have 
lost some of their leaves, are heavy with ripe 
peaches and golden grapes. The currant-bushes 
make a brav« show with their white bunches* 
sprinkled with a few red points, and in the autumn 
sunshine, which has ripened all the berries, and made 
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the husks burst and the seeds fall, the blackbirds 
chased one another in uneven flight, with youthful 
cries, wherein one could readily recognize recruits 
from the new broods among the flock. From time 
to time a pheasant fluttered awkwardly over the 
ruined wall and lighted in a field of buckwheat 
At the top of a tall tree a squirrel was frisking 
about and cracking nuts. The genial warmth, in 
which everything moved so placidly, made that 
little rustic nook strangely calm. I had forgotten 
the Prussians, the invasion. Suddenly the keeper 
and his wife came in. It was a most unusual thing 
to see Fere Guillard, that indefatigable guardian of 
the woods, at the Hermitage during the dayl I 
understood that there was something new. 

'' Read that. Monsieur Robert," said the good- 
man. 

And drawing from his corduroy jacket a copy of 
the National^ crumpled and clumsily folded by 
hands unused to handling newspapers, he handed 
it to me with an air of consternation. On the first 
page were these ill-omened words, surrounded by 
heavy black lines : " The French army has sur- 
rendered^ I read no farther. 

I was blinded, I closed my eyes, and for five 
minutes I saw that short line surrounded by sparks 
and blue specks, as if I had read it on a white wall 
flooded with sunshine. So there is no more hope. 
The last dike is broken down. Invasion is at hand, 
the great invasion. The keeper believes that the 
Frussians will be among us within a week. 

" Ah ! my poor monsieur, you should see the 
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confusion on the roads. From here to Paris it 's a 
solid mass of animals and carriages. Everybody 's 
moving, running away. There's no one left in 
Champrosay. Goudeloup, the farmer, 's the only 
one who would n*t go. He has sent off his wife 
and children and loaded his guns, and now he 's 
waiting." 

" How about yourself, P5re Guillard ; what do 
you expect to do?" 

" Oh ! I shall do like Goudeloup, monsieur. 
Our head-keepers forgot to give us any orders. I 
shall take advantage of it to stay at my post and 
watch my forest till the last moment. When the 
Prussians come we*ll barricade ourselves in the 
Hermitage, for I don't suppose you mean to go, 
with your bad leg. And then, if we 're attacked, 
why, we '11 defend ourselves. You can fire through 
the windows ; I '11 stand guard at the Pacdme gate, 
and MSre Guillard will load the guns, — won't you, 
mother?" 

Excellent man! It warmed my heart to hear 
him talk. For all his sixty years, the Indian, as 
he is called in the neighborhood, still makes a fine 
soldier, with his tall form, his broad shoulders, his 
sparkling eyes full of life and cunning. As I 
looked at him I thought that there really would be 
something to take up one's time in the company of 
such a fellow. We might lie in ambush on the 
outskirts of the forest he knows so well, and de- 
molish a few Prussians as they pass. But then the 
consciousness of my weakness, my usclessness, sud- 
denly returned to me, and drove me to despair. 
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When the keeper and his wife had left me I 
remained alone, sitting on my bench, lost in reflec- 
tion. A strange kind of suffering this of mine ! 
To feel in one's self the craving to be up and doing, 
expending one's vital forces, which is caused by the 
approach of danger, and to be unable to walk ten 
steps in that little garden ! How long must I re- 
main in this condition? The doctor says that I am 
in for at least two months more of it. Two months 1 
Oh! misery! — The wind freshened, my leg be- 
gan to pain me ; I returned to the house, and dined 
sadly. After dinner the keeper came, as he has 
done every evening since my accident, to smoke 
his pipe with me. He is more determined than 
ever to stay at the Hermitage. While he was de- 
tailing his plans, his defensive projects to me, I 
heard in the distance, through the open window, 
the usual twilight sounds, the creaking of wheels in 
the ruts, trains rushing by, the rustling of leaves 
among the thickets; and at intervals another 
sound, made up of all of these blended and in- 
creased in volume, seemed to rise from the ground, 
to follow the course of the river and the low hills 
on the horizon, growing louder, always louder. It 
was like the tramp of an army on the march, in 
haste to reach its camping-place as night is fall- 
ing, while the first moonbeam glistens on the gun- 
barrels and the gilded points of the helmets. 

Suddenly a dull report, apparently running along 
the ground, startled us. M^re Guillard, who was 
clearing the dinner-table, felt the pile of plates 
she was carrying tremble in her hand. 
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** That means that they Ve blown np die bridge 
of Corbeil/' said the keeper. 

And that peaceful spot, where I have been so 
many, many times to breakfast on hunting da\3, 
seemed to me to have moved twenty leagues away. 
We looked at one another for a moment, all 
three of us, without speaking. At last Pere Guil- 
lard rose ; he took his gun, his lantern, and in a 
low voice through his clenched teeth, — 

" I am going to close the Pacdme gate," he said 
with an heroic gesture. 

Close the Pacdme gate ! that does not sound like 
a great exploit ; and yet I fancy that the goodman 
will have a hard time. In the hundred years, more 
or less, that the old gate of the convent has been 
standing open, the forest has seized the opportunity 
to creep in through the opening, and insinuate its 
impertinent brambles into all the cracks in the dis- 
jointed boards. If we have a siege before us, I 
place little reliance on that gate! 

September 5. 

I had looked about for a long while in search of 
a solitary spot, not too far from Paris, andat the same 
time not too much frequented by the Parisian. 

One day, as I was going through the forest of 
S^nart, I discovered the Hermitage, and I have 
passed all my summers here for ten years. It is 
an old convent of the Cordeliers, burned in '93. 
The four high walls are still standing, moss-grown, 
with breaches here and there which form heaps of 
red stones among the verdure, speedily covered by 
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a rich, all-pervading vegetation, — poppies, oats, 
stiff plants, with regular pointed leaves, which grow 
between the stones like ligaments of metal. 

One gate opens on the road; the other, the 
famous Pac6me gate, on dense thickets, narrow, 
faintly marked paths, overrun with balsam and wild 
mint, where, on foggy mornings, I have often fan- 
cied that I saw the hood of an old monk in quest 
of simples. 

At regular intervals along the wall, low posterns, 
disused for centuries, allow long streaks of light to 
pass out into the dark shadow of the lofty trees, 
as if the cloister contained all the sunlight of the 
forest. 

Within are fields lying fallow, covered with short 
parched grass, small peasants' gardens, orchards 
separated by trellises, and two or three houses 
built of the same red stone that is found in the for- 
est quarries. The keeper lives in one of these 
houses, another is always to let ; mine, a sort of 
turret, of curious, irregular shape, is especially 
noted for a virgin vine which completely covers it 
I have trimmed it just so much as is necessary to 
enable me to open my windows. 

Leaving the great worm-eaten rafters in the 
kitchen and the worn step at the door, I have con- 
tented myself with raising the ceiling of a hayloft 
under the eaves, replacing the walls with glass, and 
thus making myself a magnificent studio, where I 
have no neighbors save the ringdoves' and mag- 
pies' nests, swaying in the tree-tops. 

When I am here the forest encompasses me with 
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solitude as with a sea, with the swell of the foliage, 
the ebb and flow of the breezes, the soft murmur 
of calm weather. 

In the afternoon in summer, in the drowsy silent 
hours when the heat is oppressive, a bee comes by 
regularly, bumps against my half-open window, 
attracted by the sun's reflection, then flies away as 
a ball rebounds, shaking the golden dust from his 
great wings, and loses himself among the honey- 
sweet clumps of privet That bee is my clock. 
When he passes I say to myself: " Ah ! it is two 
o'clock." And I am always right. 

In very truth, a nook marvellously well adapted 
for work, and I have painted my best pictures here. 

And how I love it, this old Hermitage ! For ten 
years I have been doing my best to improve it 

I have brought hither what I call my treasures : 
my books, my drawings, my collections of engrav- 
ings and old armor. And now I must leave it 
all, abandon my home to these bandits! Why? 
In order to go and shut myself up in Paris? But, 
as I cannot walk, of what use could I be there ? 
They have too many useless mouths to feed 
already. 

No ! Most assuredly that man is right We 
must not leave this place. Pro arts ctfocis! 

I have been unable to defend my country, the 
least I can do is to defend my home. 

September 6. 

This morning the keeper came into my bedroom. 
He was in holiday costume, as on the isth of 
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August, — green tunic, helmet, baldric, hunting- 
knife, and a face suited to the occasion, as solemn 
as his attire. 

" Bad news," he said, planting himself in front 
of my bed. " All the forest-keepers are summoned 
to Paris to be taken into the customs service. We 
are to start at once." 

Worthy Pere Guillard seemed deeply moved as 
he told me this. I myself was much disturbed 
by this sudden announcement of his departure. I 
dressed myself hurriedly, and we went down. The 
head-keeper was below, on the road, with a score 
or more of forest guards and road-repairers, the 
whole staff of the forest ; then there were women 
and children and dogs, and two great wagons 
loaded with furniture and rabbit-cages and chick- 
ens made fast by their claws. M^re Guillard was 
bustling in and out of her open door, trying to de- 
cide what she should take and what she should 
leave ; for the wagons were full, those who had been 
picked up first having taken all the room. You 
should have seen the poor housewife's perplexity 
as she ran from one piece of furniture to another, 
dragging a great commode as far as the door and 
leaving it there, forgetting the most useful things 
to load herself down with trifles which were of no 
value, but which were precious souvenirs to her : 
the old clock and its globe, hideous photographs, 
a hunting-horn, a distaff all covered with dust, the 
cherished dust that gathers upon family relics, its 
every grain telling of youth and of bygone happy 
days. 
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" I hope you 're not going to stay here, Mon- 
sieur Robert," cried the good woman as she 
crossed her yard. "We can put you on one of 
the wagons." 

And she added, as a decisive, unanswerable 
argument: 

" In the first place, if you stay, who '11 do your 
cooking?" 

In reality the honest creatures were a little 
ashamed to desert me. Their departure, although 
involuntary, seemed to them like treachery. I 
tried to reassure them so far as I was concerned, 
seizing the opportunity to reassure myself at the 
same time. After all, who knows? Perhaps the 
Prussians will not come as far as this. Moreover, 
the Hermitage, being buried in the forest, is not in 
the path of the troops. So there is not the slight- 
est danger. A few days of solitude, — but I am not 
afraid of that. 

Seeing that I was quite determined, the keeper 
pressed my hand. 

" Good luck. Monsieur Robert ! The woman 
will leave you our key. You '11 find wine and 
potatoes in the cellar. Take what you want. 
We'll settle when we come back. Now, mother, 
off we go ! Our comrades are getting impatient. 
You know what I told you — above all things try 
not to cry." 

She wanted to cry badly enough. When she 
turned the key for the last time her hand trembled. 
She bit her lips. At that moment a resounding 
Hi I hati I woke the echoes of the Hermitage. 
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The keeper and his wife gazed at each other in 
dismay. 

" It 's Colaquet. What are we going to do with 
him?" 

This unfortunate Colaquet, whom they had for- 
gotten in the confusion of departure, was their 
donkey, a pretty little gray donkey, with innocent, 
wide-open eyes. 

He had been stung in the muzzle by a snake 
a few days before, so they had put him out to 
grass in a small mown field; and there he was 
now, watching his masters go, with his swollen 
nose, which made him resemble one of the beasts 
of the Apocalypse, resting on the hedge. 

How could they take him? He would die on 
the road, and the veterinary had promised to save 
him. The fate of that poor creature, not unlike 
my own, touched me. 

I promised to keep an eye on Colaquet, to put 
him into the stable every evening. Thereupon the 
good people thanked me, and we separated. 

A depressing departure 1 The heavy, overladen 
wagons rolled slowly along the main road through 
the forest, making the stones cry aloud. 

The children ran alongside, excited by the un- 
expectedness of the journey. The men walked in 
single file along the edge of the woods, their guns 
over their shoulders, old soldiers all, inured to war 
and discipline. Behind them, hardly pausing to 
listen to the flight of a hen-pheasant or smell 
the footprints of a rabbit, came the dogs, restless 
and hanging their heads. The domestic animals 
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do not like to be transplanted, and these followed 
unwillingly in the wake of the wagons, the abode 
of their masters, become ambulatory. MSre Guil- 
lard came last, carrying her magpie in his great 
cage, and from time to time she turned and looked 
behind. 

I sat on the milestone near the main gate and 
watched them until the whole procession passed 
from my sight as the road narrowed more and 
more in the distance. 

I saw the gleam of the last gun-barrel, I heard 
the creaking of the last axle. Then the dust 
of the highway wrapped them all in an eddying 
cloud. It was all over ; I was alone I That thought 
left me in a state of indescribable dejection. 



September 7, 8, 9. 

This is a new sort of existence, which would not 
lack charm were it not disturbed by a strange 
restlessness, inquietude, suspense, which prevents 
one from thinking and makes all artistic work 
impossible. I can give my mind to none but dull, 
uninteresting pursuits, the details of material life, 
which I have always held in horror, but to which 
I must needs resign myself now that I am my own 
servant. Must I confess it ? — these absurd occu- 
pations are not a great bore to me. I understand 
how recluses amuse themselves by carving sticks 
and weaving baskets. Manual labor is an excellent 
regulator for lives that are overburdened with 
leisure and liberty. Every morning, then, I be- 
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gin with a visit to the hencoop, and when I feel 
a warm egg nestling in the straw I am happy. 
Then I walk slowly round the garden, leaning 
on a stick; I gather the ripe fruit, and from the 
tall dry stalks, burned by the sun, I pick the bean- 
pods, which open suddenly and drop the beans 
into my hands. It must be laughable to see me 
sitting in front of my door, cutting the bread for 
my soup or washing my lettuce. I am conscious 
of a somewhat childish gratification in all these 
things ; but is not convalescence itself a sort of 
childhood, a beginning of life anew ? 

To avoid going up and down the broken, uneven 
stairs, I have made my bed in the living-room on 
the ground-floor. This room does service as salon, 
bedroom, and kitchen. In these very mild days 
the door into the garden stands open all day. I 
hear the clucking of the hens, always busy and 
chattering, their little claws pattering on the gravel, 
the rustling of the straw as they turn it. Near by, 
in the keeper's enclosure, I see poor Colaquet 
lying at full length, shaking away the flies, and 
with the true invalid's indolence letting his tongue 
hang out upon the grass, all purple with the 
myriad blossoms of the lucern. When night comes 
he walks slowly and painfully to the fence that 
separates us. I drag myself thither likewise. I 
wash his sore, I give him fresh water, I throw a 
blanket over his back for the night, and he thanks 
me with a shake of his long ears. 

The thing that most distresses me, in the en- 
feebled state in which I still am, is the fetching 
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water from the old well of the convent, at the 
farther end of the enclosure. 

When I get there I am obliged to sit down for a 
moment on the cracked well-curb, buried in wild 
grasses. The cast-iron ornaments, of old-fashioned , 
graceful shape, have the appearance, beneath the 
rust that lies heavily upon them, of the stalks of 
climbing plants, stripped of their leaves by the 
autumn. The melancholy spot is in keeping with 
the profound silence of the Hermitage and the 
atmosphere of abandonment which surrounds me. 
The pail is heavy. I stop two or three times on 
my way back. There is an old gate somewhere 
that keeps slamming in the wind. The sound of 
my footsteps raises an echo and annoys me. 

O solitude t 



September 10. 

I have just breakfasted on the grass. An excel- 
lent breakfast, on my word 1 Fresh eggs, grapes 
picked from my beautiful red vine. I was sitting 
there, thinking of nothing, surrounded by light and 
heat and silence, busily engaged in watching the 
smoke of my pipe and my painted plates, on which 
a wasp was making a desperate attack on the 
empty grapeskins. All around me I felt that the 
same tranquillity, the same drowsiness was upon 
everything, in that bright autumn sunshine, be- 
neath a sky of a pure, deep blue, even lovelier 
than the summer sky, which is often veiled and its 
brightness dimmed by a hot haze. Suddenly a 
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tremendous report, close at hand, shook the house 
and the windows and the foliage, and caused a wild 
whirring of wings, cries and alarm in every direc- 
tion — a genuine stampede ! This time it was not 
the bridge of Corbeil, but our own, our pretty 
little bridge of Champrosay, that had blown up. 
That meant : " The Prussians are here ! " Imme- 
diately my heart sank, a veil passed over the sun. 
Then it occurred to me that to-morrow, perhaps to- 
night, the forest roads would be overrun, all black 
with those cockroaches, and that I should have to 
run to earth, to stay indoors. And I longed to see 
once more my dear forest from which I have been 
separated for two months. 

The paths were beautiful, being widened by the 
disappearance of the tall summer grass, and open 
above in a long luminous line between the leafless 
branches. At their points of intersection, which 
were flooded with sunshine, were clumps of pink 
brier a little past their prime, and in the under- 
brush, among the black trunks, the ferns, a tiny 
forest within a forest, displayed their microscopic 
trees and curious foliage. And such silence! 
Ordinarily a thousand vague sounds come to one's 
ears from a distance : the trains leaving a line of 
smoke along the horizon, the pickaxes of the quar- 
rymen, heavy wheels turning slowly in the ruts, the 
ear-piercing whistles of the tow-boats. To-day, 
nothing. Not even the constant murmur which is 
like the respiration of the sleeping forest, the rus- 
tling of leaves, the whirring of insects, the pretty 
frrrti like the sound of opening a fan, which the 
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birds make among the foliage. It was as if the 
recent explosion had stupefied nature. 

Being a little weary, I had seated myself under 
a great oak, when I heard the branches moving. 
At last ! I expected to see a hare or a fawn run 
across the path ; but the foliage was thrust aside, 
and a tall fellow, dressed all in black, with a gun 
over his shoulder, a revolver in his belt, and a huge 
Tyrolese hat on his head, jumped into the path 
within ten paces of me. I was afraid. I believed 
that I had to do with some Bavarian or Saxon 
sharpshooter. He was a Parisian franc-tireur. 
There were a score of them in the forest at that 
moment, falling back step by step before the Prus- 
sians, lying in ambush to watch their progress and 
to pick off a Uhlan of the advance-guard now 
and then. While he was talking to me his com- 
rades came out of the wood and joined us, — almost 
all old soldiers, workmen in the faubourgs of Paris. 
I took them to the Hermitage and gave them sev- 
eral bottles to empty. They informed me that the 
Prince of Saxony's division had reached Montereau, 
just a day's march from here. I also learned from 
them of the defensive works that had been begun 
around Paris, and of the recruiting of troops ; and 
to hear them talk so quietly, so confidently, and 
above all with the Parisian accent, warmed my 
heart. Ah ! the fine fellows ! If I could only have 
gone with them, put on one of their absurd hats, 
and fought in their ranks under the city walls! 
But alas ! simply from walking twenty steps in the 
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forest my leg is swollen and pains me. But no 
matter ! I was deeply moved when I parted from 
them. They are the last Frenchmen I shall see 
for a long while, perhaps. 

They went their way at nightfall, enlivened by 
my poor wine. I gave them one chicken, but they 
carried away four. 

September ii. 

Nothing. 

September 12. 

Still nothing. Why? What is happening? Can 
they have been forced to turn back? This sus- 
pense is really unendurable. 

September 15. 

I have only enough bread for two days. I made 
that discovery this morning on opening the chest in 
which M&re Guillard placed my supply for the week : 
six great flour loaves, with golden crust, which she 
took from the oven for me every Sunday. What 
am I to do ? I have an oven and a bread trough, 
but not a morsel of flour. Perhaps I might obtain 
some at the farm of Champrosay if Goudeloup has 
remained there, as he proposed to do. But how. 
am I to go as far as that in my present weak state ? 
I was sitting on the garden bench in front of my 
door, absorbed in melancholy reflections, when I 
heard galloping near by in the keeper's field. It 
was Colaquet, Colaquet, ordinarily so lazy, caper- 
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ing around the field, digging up little bunches of 
grass with his shoes, and throwing all four feet in 
the air with pure contentment and delight in liv- 
ing ! At my call he came in two bounds to the 
fence, and rested his head, now free from swelling 
and in its natural condition, upon the rail ; and the 
movement of his long ears, whose language I am 
beginning to understand, told me what joy it was 
to him to feel that he was free, released from the 
bondage of his suffering and his wound. Happy 
Colaquet, he is cured before me! And while I 
was watching him with envious eyes, I remembered 
that, under the shed yonder, there was an old 
wagon that Pere Guillard used to use on holidays 
to drive parties of Parisians about the forest If I 
should harness Colaquet to it, we could go and get 
some flour. Behold me investigating the contents 
of the shed. Among the rusty pickaxes, hayrakes, 
and disabled harrows, I finally discovered a rotten, 
abandoned, long disused wagon with both shafts 
on the ground. With the aid of several pieces of 
string and some nails I succeeded in putting it 
almost in condition. That took me until evening ; 
but what exhilarating work 1 I was delighted to 
be hunting among those old nails and wornout 
bolts. Once or twice I surprised myself whistling 
as I worked. It 's a fine thing when one is expect- 
ing the Prussians. Now everything is ready, the 
wagon and the steed. To-morrow morning, if 
nothing new turns up, en route for Champrosay ! 
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September 14. 

I have taken an oath to keep a faithful journal 
of the strange and terrible existence I am now 
leading; if I have many days so full of excite- 
ment, so dramatic as this has been, I shall never 
succeed in doing it. My hand trembles, my head 
is on fire. However, let us try. 

On starting out, everything went well. The 
weather was superb. I had put a truss of hay in 
the wagon, and, although his eyelids were still 
swollen from his sting, Colaquet took us straight 
enough ; he had made the journey so many times 
to carry packages of linen to the river ! Notwith- 
standing some little jolting, I enjoyed the drive 
immensely. Not a suspicious sound did I hear. 
Not a pointed helmet did I see, nor a musket 
barrel glistening in the sunlight. But when I 
reached Champrosay the profound silence which 
had so impressed me in the forest made a still 
deeper impression upon me. The little cottages 
of the peasants were unrecognizable : roofs without 
pigeons, doors closed, yards perfectly silent. Over- 
head the steeple of the little church stood guard, 
its bell mute, its clock no longer marking the 
hour. Farther on, all the villas that line the road, 
their parks extending into the forest, were carefully 
closed also. Their summer garb was still in bloom, 
however ; and on the paths, white with warm gravel 
beneath the hedgerows, there were almost no dead 
leaves. Nothing could convey a better idea of the 
hurried exodus, the flight, than those deserted 
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houses in bright array behind their high iron 
fences. One could still feel a sort of quivering, a 
warm breath of life, and now and then, at a bend 
in the paths, I had visions of straw hats, of open 
parasols, of goats tethered on the greensward in 
the usual spot. 

But the place where it seemed really dead was 
the road, the great Corbeil road, which I had last 
seen so full of life, with its endless stream of vans, 
diligences, market-gardeners' wagons, ambulatory 
poultry-yards, full of cackling and screaming, car- 
riages whirling by like the wind, with ribbons and 
veils blowing about in the calmest weather, and 
the towering loads of hay crowned with scythes 
and pitchforks, and throwing an enormous shadow 
across the road. Now, nothing. No one. The 
dust that filled the ruts looked as smooth as a fall 
of snow, and the two wheels of my vehicle rolled 
along without the slightest sound. The farm, 
which is at the farther end of the town, appeared 
in the distance, tightly closed and dumb, from the 
foot of its walls to the topmost tile of its high, 
unwindowed roof. Can it be that Goudeloup too 
has gone ? At last I am at his door. I knock, I 
call. A window opens over the dairy, and I catch 
a glimpse of the farmer's old-fashioned face, — a 
little wild it looks with the unkempt beard and the 
suspicious little round eyes in ambush behind their 
thick lashes. 

"Ah! is it you. Monsieur Robert? Wait; I'll 
come down." 

Together we enter the small basement room 
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where wagoners, reapers, and threshers usually 
come for their wages at the end of the day. I see 
two guns, all loaded, in a comer. 

" You sec," says Goudeloup, " I am waiting for 
them. If they leave me in peace I sha'n't stir. 
But if they 're unlucky enough to stop at the farm 
— let 'em beware ! " 

We talked in undertones, as if we were in a 
hostile country. He let me have several loaves 
and a bag of flour ; then, when it was all loaded 
on my cart, we parted, agreeing to meet again 
soon. Poor manl 

Before returning home, as I had as yet seen no 
Prussian, I had the curiosity to go down toward 
the Seine by the short road that skirts the wall of 
the farm. A painter's whim. The river is the 
soul of the landscape. It is the river which, more 
than all else, gives it life, with its constantly mov- 
ing waves, with all that passes up and down during 
the day, and with the amplification of nature by 
reflection, the double banks, the sunsets plunging 
deep into the stream like chasms filled with fire. 
To-day the water faithfully reflected the surround- 
ing melancholy. The ruined bridge, the crumbling 
piers, heaped up on both banks in piles of white 
stones, the iron cables dragging in the water, all 
made a sort of jagged rent on the horizon, which 
told of invasion. No boats, no long lines of rafls 
loaded with wood. The river had returned to its 
wild state, its surface ruffled by unhindered cur- 
rents, ripples, eddies around the ruins of the bridge, 
and bearing only tufts of grass and roots, whereon 
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the wagtails, tired of flying, floated down the 
stream. On the slopes above both banks, grain 
still uncut, small vineyards, fields freshly mown, 
with the tall ricks surrounded by their own shad- 
ows, — a whole crop lost, abandoned. 

I had been sitting there a moment, gazing at 
that great disaster, when I heard two shots, fol- 
lowed by cries and groans. The sounds seemed 
to come from the farm. Let us go and see, 
quickly. As I drew near, the shouts redoubled : 

" Help I This way ! " 

I recognized the farmer's voice among other 
angry voices, a horrible jabbering. I lashed Cola- 
quet, but the hill was steep, and Colaquet went no 
faster. You would have said he was afraid. He 
threw back his ears and pressed close to the wall. 
The road winds, too, and I could not see what was 
taking place above me on the main road. Sud- 
denly, through a breach in the wall, which the 
explosion at the bridge near by seems to have 
made expressly for my benefit, I saw the whole 
farm enclosure: the courtyard, the sheds, men, 
horses, helmets, long lances, bags of flour cut 
open, a cavalryman unhorsed, lying at full length 
by the well in a pool of blood, and the unfortunate 
Goudeloup, pale, frantic, ghastly to see, roaring 
and struggling between two gigantic Uhlans who 
had tied a rope round his neck and were about to 
hoist him up by the tackle of his hay-loft. It is 
impossible for me to describe what took place 
within me. An outburst of indignation, pity, 
horror, wrath. I forgot that I was wounded, that 
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I had no weapons. I gathered myself for a spring 
to clear the breach and rush upon the villains. 
But my strength failed me. I heard something 
like the cracking of dry wood in my leg, followed 
by a horrible pain. Everything was whirling 
around, — the courtyard, the sheds, the pulley, 

I came to myself in front of the door of the 
Hermitage, stretched on the hay in my wagon. 
The sun was setting, the forest was still at peace. 
Colaquet was browsing tranquilly on the grass in 
the elefts of our wall. How did I come there? 
How could I have avoided the Uhlans with whom 
the main road was crowded ? Unless Colaquet 
conceived the idea of striking across the fields and 
making the forest by the quarry road? It is a fact 
that the honest beast raised his head proudly and 
wagged his ears as if he would say to me, " I got 
you out of a pretty fix ! " I was in great pain. It 
required genuine courage to climb down from the 
wagon, unharness Colaquet, and return to the house. 
I thought that I had broken my leg a second time. 
After an hour's rest, however, I have been able to 
get up, eat a little, and write these few pages. The 
pain has subsided somewhat already ; only an in- 
tense weariness. Even so, I fancy that I shall not 
sleep much to-night. I know that they are prowl- 
ing about, that they are here, and I have seen 
them at work. Oh ! that poor, miserable peasant, 
murdered in his farmyard, dragging himself along> 
clinging to the walls! 
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September 2a 

From every quarter of the horizon, from dis- 
tant points on the high-roads where the wind as it 
passes snatches up the sounds and brings them to 
my ears, there is an incessant, confused roar, as of 
waves on the shore, dull and monotonous, which 
pervades the forest and moves slowly on toward 
Paris, to cease yonder where the roads come to an 
end at the immense circle of the investing army. 
Thus far the inundation has spared me ; and I am 
here in my Hermitage, in hiding, listening with 
keen anxiety to the rising flood, like a shipwrecked 
sailor on a rock surrounded by water. 

Luckily for me, although the district has been 
invaded, it is not yet regularly occupied. The 
troops pass but do not stop. And yet two or 
three times I have heard mounted patrols riding by 
the walls of the Hermitage at night. As the hunt- 
ing season approached, the forest guards used 
sometimes to pass like that, stopping for a moment 
at the gate to fling a noisy good-night to the 
keeper's little house. The dogs would bark and 
rush to the kennel door, sniffing eagerly. Then a 
door would open and P^re Guillard would bring 
out a great jug of foaming wine, in which a moon- 
beam sparkled, and they would empty it without 
leaving their saddles. What a contrast to these 
phantom patrols, whose approach makes my heart 
beat fast ! They pass in silence. Now and then 
the jangle of a sabre, the snorting of a horse, a 
word or two in a low voice and in a harsh, barbar- 
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ous language that makes a hole in the fog. Noth- 
ing more is needed to keep me awake all night. 

By day the shrill, piercing notes of bugles come 
to my ears in puffs, as I sit in my little garden, 
with the beat of drums, muffled and discordant, 
marking time with a jerky, uneven measure that 
seems intended for a dance of cannibals. And to 
the sound of those uncivilized drums all the races 
of the North, Goths, Visigoths, and Ostrogoths, are 
parading over the lovely roads of our Ile-de-France, 
to which this superb autumn weather gives the 
dazzling effect of an unfamiliar sun and an incom- 
parably beautiful sky. Meanwhile I call as little 
attention to myself as possible. I have no fire on 
the hearth, in order to avoid the smoke which 
makes the roof visible and suggestive of life. I no 
longer go out, even into the yard. I am sure that 
weeds are growing in front of my door, and that 
the invading forest is already barricading me. 
Finally, as a measure of safety, I have killed my 
rooster. That was a painful sacrifice. I loved the 
sudden waking at daybreak, the summons to life 
and work that the rooster issues to the whole hori- 
zon, standing erect on his battle-spurs, with a great 
flapping of his wings. But the Prussians might 
hear it. Now I have only three or four placid, 
silent hens in my poultry-yard, and a few rabbits, 
which are not likely to betray me. 

September 21, 22, 23. 

I am writing this at night by the light of a tiny 
fire of dried peat, a sort of brazier on the floor in a 
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corner of the room. I have no more oil or candles. 
It Is raining. I can hear the water pattering on 
two leagues of leaves all around the Hermitage. 
The wind is blowing. I have my loaded revolver 
by my side, and a fowling-piece with a charge of 
buckshot, and I am waiting for the brigands to 
return, for they have been here. 

I had my first visit from them three days ago, in 
the afternoon of the 21st. Heavy steps on the 
flagstones of the cloister led me to open my little 
window, and I saw five or six tall, red-faced devils 
in foraging-caps, scowling, savage-looking fellows, 
like Goudeloup's murderers. They were talking 
together in undertones and coming toward the 
house timidly, as cowardly as sneak thieves. I 
need only have fired at them to frighten them 
away ; but the alarm once given, they would have 
returned in greater numbers. So I waited. Thanks 
to the deserted look of the house, the vines and ivy 
which cover it completely like a ruin, the villains 
passed on without stopping. But one of them, the 
last, stooped for a moment toward the latch. As I 
stood behind my door, revolver in hand, holding 
my own breath, I could distinctly hear his. Per- 
haps he had seen the light of my fire, which was 
already in ashes and almost extinct. At all events 
the wretch did not go on, but began to pry at my 
lock with his bayonet. Luckily his companions 
called him. 

" Hartmann ! Hartmann ! " 

At that he ran after them and I ventured to look 
out of my small window into the enclosure. 
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They had broken down the keeper's door. 
Poor M^re Guillard ! it was hardly worth her while 
to give me her key. Soon after, joyous shouts an- 
nounced the discovery of the cellar. In order to 
drink with more comfort, they brought a cask of 
wine into the yard and lifted it on to a broad stone 
bench. Having tapped the cask, they proceeded to 
drink from their caps and their hands, shouting and 
jostling one another. Heads disappeared in the 
cask and emerged smeared with lees, when others 
greedily took their places. That new wine, made 
of sour black grapes, soon made all those beer- 
drinkers tipsy. Some of them sang and danced 
around the cask. Others went back into the 
keeper's house, and as there was nothing there to 
tempt them, satisfied their thirst for pillage by 
throwing the furniture out of the windows, and 
building a fire with a walnut wardrobe, whose 
planks, dry and crumbling with age, burned like 
tinder. At last they went away, drunk, in the 
pouring rain. At the gate there was a quarrel. I 
saw the gleam of bayonets, and a man fell heavily 
in the mud, then staggered to his feet, all bloody, 
his uniform stained with the yellow clay of the 
quarries. And to think that France is at the mercy 
of these brutes ! 

The next day they came again, the same men as 
before. I understood from that that they had not 
published their find, and I was somewhat com- 
forted. And yet I am practically a prisoner. I 
dare not stir from the living-room. I have stowed 
Colaquet away in a wood-closet hard by, for his 
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antics might have betrayed me. The poor beast 
takes his captivity very well, sleeps part of the day, 
and at times shakes himself from head to hoo&, 
surprised not to feel the fresh air around him. 
At nightfall the Prussians went away ag^ain, drunker 
than before. 

To-day I have seen no one. But the cask is not 
yet empty. I am waiting for them. 



September 24. 

This morning there was a furious cannonade. 
There is fighting under the walls of Paris. The 
siege has begun. The thought fills my heart with 
grief and anger impossible to describe. They are 
firing on Paris, the villains ! Their shots are 
directed at the intelligence of the whole world. 
Oh ! why am I not there with the rest? 

All my panic of yesterday instantly disappeared. 
I was ashamed of my mole's life. After drinking 
nothing but cistern water for a week, I went out 
for the express purpose of filling my pitcher at the 
convent well. I cannot say why, but it seemed 
good to me to incur some danger. I glanced at 
Guillard's house as I passed, and my wrath was in- 
flamed still more at sight of that poor little home 
annihilated, furniture destroyed and burned, win- 
dows shattered. I thought of what they would do 
in Paris if they should get in. 

I had just closed my door when I heard foot- 
steps in the yard. It was one of my rascals of the 
other day, the same one who fumbled so long over 
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my lock. He looked to see if there were any wine 
left in the cask ; then, having filled his can, he be- 
gan to drink, sprawling at full length on the stone 
bench, his head resting on his hand. As he drank 
he sang. His young, strong voice filled the cloister 
with a refrain in which the month of May — mein 
lieb, lieb Mai — recurred again and again. I had 
him just opposite my window within range of my 
revolver. I stood there a long while watching him, 
wondering whether I ought to kill him. In the 
direction of Paris the cannon still roared and stirred 
my heart with terrible emotion. 

After all, by killing him perhaps I should save 
others, my own people, some of those who were 
falling on the ramparts yonder. 

I do not know but that my invisible glance, all 
the bitter hatred that went out from me to him, 
disturbed him at last and put him on his guard. 
At all events he suddenly raised his head, a head 
embellished with bushy, bristling hair, albino-like 
eyes, and red moustaches, beneath which his teeth 
laughed savagely. He looked suspiciously about 
for a moment ; and, having readjusted his belt and 
filled his can, took his leave. As he passed my 
window I had my finger on the trigger. But no, 
I could not do it. To kill for the mere pleasure of 
killing, from such a safe hiding-place, almost with- 
out danger, was beyond my strength. It is not so 
easy as some people imagine to take a life in cold 
blood. 

When he had left the Hermitage and had thrown 
aside that vague feeling of fear, the rascal resumed 
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his song with zest, and I heard him in the distance, 
hurling his mein lieb, lieb Mai at all the trees in 
the forest. 

Sing, sing, my boy ; you came very near never 
seeing your sweet month of May again. 



October — 

What day of the week? What day of the 
month? I have no idea. Everything is in confu- 
sion in my head. And yet it seems to me that it 
is October. The days, which are all alike to me, 
are shorter and shorter, the wind colder ; and the 
tall trees which surround me show more of the sky 
after every gust. The incessant cannonading in 
the direction of Paris forms a mournful accompani- 
ment to my whole life, a low, rumbling bass con- 
stantly confused with my thoughts. I cannot but 
believe that the Prussians have their hands full 
yonder, for my marauders have not returned. Nor 
do I hear now the prolonged rumble of artillery- 
wagons and drums on the roads in the vicinity of 
the forest. So I have rekindled the fire in the liv- 
ing-room, and I go about freely in the immediate 
neighborhood of the house. 

From day to day material life becomes more 
difficult to support. I am out of everything, bread, 
wine, oil to burn. A month ago, with the sun- 
shine, the open doors and windows, the comforta- 
bly high temperature, privations were endurable; 
but now it is hard. I have only two hens left in the 
poultry-yard, and they arc always hiding under the 
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beams because of the constant downpour of rain. 
I use for firewood the branches of the fruit-trees, 
which fall to the ground and are easily broken up, 
being no longer protected by their leaves. The 
moss on the apple-trees has become a golden yel- 
low, there are long lines of transparent gum under 
the resinous bark of the plum-trees, and they make 
for me cheery, blazing fires, which seem to retain 
a little of the sun's heat. I have plucked my last 
apples too, all red with the shrivelling of frost, and 
I have succeeded in making some villanous cider, 
which I use in guise of wine. As to bread, that is 
a more difficult matter. With poor Goudeloup's 
flour I tried to knead some dough, using the 
drawer of a chest as a kneading trough ; and after 
that I baked some thick cakes of indifferent 
quality in the ashes, between hot bricks, the crust 
being burned to a cinder and the inside hardly 
cooked at all. They reminded me of the lumps 
of dough that I used, when I was a child, to 
roll with the tongs into little loaves of the size of 
pastilles. 

From time to time I have a windfall. For in- 
stance, as I was rummaging about in the keeper's 
house the other day, I found on one of the shelves 
in a wall-cupboard, dripping with moisture, several 
bottles of walnut-water which had escaped the pil- 
lage ; at another time a great bag, which I opened 
with wildly beating heart, believing that it con- 
tained potatoes. I was greatly astonished when I 
took from it magpies' beaks, snakes' heads, dry 
and dust-colored, squirrels' tails of fine reddish fur, 
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and tails of field-mice, slender as a silken thread. 
Those are the little perquisites of the forest-keefH 
ers ; they receive so much for each head or tail of 
an obnoxious beast. So that they religiously pre- 
serve these trophies of the chase, which the gov- 
ernment buys from them every month. 

" It pays for the tobacco anyway," as honest 
Guillard used to say. 

I confess that I would gladly give the whole 
mass of old bones in exchange for a few packages 
of the weed. I have enough for only two or three 
days, and that is the only variety of famine that 
terrifies me. The forest is an inexhaustible source 
of supply. When my poultry-yard is empty, I 
shall have no difficulty in snaring some of the 
handsome cock-pheasants that come around the 
Hermitage, digging up the buckwheat seeds buried 
in the moist earth ; but tobacco, tobacco — 

I read a little, I have even tried to paint. It 
was the other day when the sun shone red through 
the heavy mist. There was a pile of apples under 
the shed, which tempted me with their beautiful 
coloring, varying from the soft green of new leaves, 
to the warm tones of dead leaves. But I was not 
able to work long. In a moment the sky became 
black. The rain fell in torrents. And great flocks 
of wild geese with outstretched necks and flapping 
wings, passed over the house, announcing a hard 
winter and the speedy coming of snow by the 
white down that fell from their wings. 
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The same month. 

A grand excursion to Champrosay to-day. En- 
couraged by the silence prevailing in the neighbor- 
hood, I harnessed Colaquet early, and we started. 
In default of human faces, I felt that I must see 
roads and houses. I found the country as deserted, 
as silent, and much more lugubrious than the last 
time. The Prussians passed by only, but they 
have left their traces everywhere. I fancied that 
I was looking at an Algerian village after a visita- 
tion of locusts, a bare, dismantled, devastated, har- 
ried country; doors and windows open, even to 
the grated doors of dog-kennels and the bars of 
rabbit-warrens. I entered several houses. Our 
peasants are a little like the Arabs. You see them 
in the fields, in their dooryards, standing in their 
doorways, but they are very loath to allow the 
Parisian inside their houses. Now I could go to 
the very bottom of those unfamiliar existences, 
could prowl about those deserted abodes at will. 

The customs of the inmates could still be dis- 
tinguished there, traced on the mantels of the soot- 
blackened fireplaces, hanging to the cords in the 
little yards where soap was hardening, fastened to 
the walls by empty nails, and carved in the walnut 
table by marks made by a distraught knife, by 
grooves hollowed out between mouthfuls. All 
those village dwellings were much alike. I visited 
one, however, which boasted of a luxury that the 
others lacked, — a salon, or at all events something 
that intended to be a salon. A small room with a 
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tiled floor, behind the kitchen, had its walls cov- 
ered with a green paper, stained-glass panes in the 
window, brass andirons, a small table for ornaments, 
and a great armchair upholstered in worn chintz. 
One felt that that room represented the whole am- 
bition of a peasant*s lifetime. Surely that man 
must have said to himself: " When I am old, when 
I have run about enough and sweated enough, I 
will be a bourgeois. I will have a salon, as the 
mayor has, with a good easy-chair to sit in." Poor 
devil ! they have arranged his salon for him. 

I left Champrosay with a sorrowful heart. The 
melancholy of those abandoned houses had taken 
hold of me and permeated my whole being, like 
the cold dampness that comes from the walls of a 
cavern. So I returned to the Hermitage by a 
roundabout road through the woods. I needed 
air, the sight of nature. 

Unluckily, all that part of the forest has a wild, 
neglected look which is not much more cheering. 
The ground is covered with heaps of stone, large 
and small, from old, exhausted quarries, and is 
dryer and more sterile on that account. Not a 
spear of grass along the roadside. Nothing but 
gilliflowers, brambles and ivy grow from those 
yawning holes, clinging with all their roots to the 
asperities of the rock ; and in that tangle of leaf- 
less branches the quarries seem deeper than ever. 
We had been driving among the rocks for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly Colaquet stops and begins to 
move his ears in fright. What is the matter with 
him? I lean forward and look. It is the dead 
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body of a Prussian soldier thrown head-foremost 
into the quarry. I confess that I shuddered. On 
the main road, in a level field, that corpse would 
not have made such an impression on me. Where 
there are so many soldiers and muskets, death 
seems to be expected and to wander about all 
day; but here, in this hole, in these woods, it 
smelt of assassination, of mystery. On a closer 
examination, I fancied that I recognized my ma- 
rauder of the other day, the fellow who sang about 
the month of May so lustily. Was it a peasant 
who killed him? But where could the peasant 
have come from? There is nobody left at Champ- 
rosay, at Minville, at Les Meillottes. Perhaps it 
was some quarrel between comrades, a drunkards' 
battle, like the one I saw from the windows of the 
Hermitage. 

I returned home as quickly as possible; and all 
the evening I have been reflecting that my only 
guest, my only neighbor in this vast, melancholy 
forest, is that dead body stretched out on the red 
gravel of the quarries. 

Date unknown. 

It rains, it is cold. The sky is black. I go and 
come all alone at the Hermitage, gathering fire- 
wood and making bread, while the cannons roar 
incessantly, and, by a strange phenomenon, shake 
the ground even more than the air. With my 
prisoner's labor, my self-centred, silent life in the 
midst of this terrible drama, I remind myself of an 
ant, busily at work on the ground, deaf to the 
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noises made by men, who are too great for his 
littleness, and who encompass him wrtboot cfistnrb- 
ing him. From time to time, to divert my tlioagfats, 
I take a trip to Champrosay, without Icar of the 
Prussians, who have certainly abandoned llic Cor- 
beil road and are closing in on Paris by Melun and 
Villcncuve-Saint-Georges. Twice or thrice, how- 
ever, a horse's gallop has driven me to cover in 
some shed, and I have seen an express pass at fall 
speed, riding through the district simply to con- 
nect it with headquarters, to take possession of the 
road and leave the stamp of the Prussian horse- 
shoes upon it 

That desert village, with its houses thrown wide 
open, interests and fascinates me like another 
Pompeii. I traverse it from end to end, I scru- 
tinize it minutely. I amuse myself trying to re- 
construct the lives of all those absent ones. 



Another day. 

Something extraordinary is happening here- 
about. I am not alone in the forest There is 
evidently some one in hiding here, and some one 
who kills. To-day I found another body in the 
river at Champrosay where the women wash their 
clothes. A Saxon, lying at full length on the edge 
of the stream, his fair head out of the water. Well 
concealed, though, consigned to oblivion in that 
little out-of-door laundry, surrounded by bushes» 
quite as surely as the other one in the quarries 
yonder. It happened that I had driven Colaquet 
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to the river to drink. The sudden appearance of 
that tall, motionless body impressed me deeply. 
Except for the pool of blood which surrounded 
the stone by his head and mingled with the water 
in the dying beams of a purple sun, one would 
have thought that he was sleeping, his features 
were so placid and calm. I have often noticed 
that peculiarity in the faces of the dead. During 
a moment's grace they possess something more 
beautiful than life, — an unsmiling serenity, a 
breathless sleep, a revivifying of the whole being, 
which seems like a pause between the agitation of 
this life and the surprises of the unknown life which 
is about to begin. 

While I was looking at the unfortunate fellow, 
night fell. In the clear, mellow twilight, a great 
peace descended upon all things. The roads 
stretched away in the distance, straight and un- 
broken, already lighter than the slgr. The forest 
rose in dark masses, and below me a narrow vine- 
yard road was lighted vaguely by a moonbeam. 
Upon that nature, resting after its fatiguing day, 
upon the silent fields and river, upon all that 
peaceful landscape softly entering into darkness, 
there was the same rapt contemplation, the same 
purification as upon that dead soldier's face. 



Another day. 

Between Champrosay and Les Meillottes, in the 
midst of a park that skirts the Seine, is a beautiful 
Louis XV. house, of the time of the Marquis 
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d'ftiolles and Madame de Pompadoor. Two 
hedgerows, dense and straight, extend to die rxrcr 
bank, pointing in sammer to a mirror of bloe 
water blending with the blae sky at the end of 
the drooping green foliage. It is as if all the 
shadows of the old paths escaped through those 
two vistas of light. At the entrance, near the 
gates, a broad ditch skirting the lawns, a roud- 
point surrounded by moss-grown lindens, and stone 
posts chipped by carriage-wheels, tell of the anti- 
quity of that silent hoose. I had a £uicy to go in 
there the other day. 

I took a winding avenne by which I soon reached 
the front door. The doors were open, the shatters 
broken. In the great salons on the ground floor 
where the panels in the white wainscoting were 
worn almost smooth, there was not a single article 
of furniture. Nothing but rubbish; and on the 
front of the house, fresh marks, bruises on the 
carved balconies showed that the furniture had 
been thrown through the windo^-s. The billiard 
room alone was intact. The Prussian officers are 
like our own, they are very fond of playing 
billiards. But my gentlemen had amused them- 
selves by using the mirror as a target, and with 
its scratches, its radiating cracks, its little round 
holes, all black in the light, that mirror resembled 
the frozen surface of a lake, marred by sharp 
skates. Long French windows, burst open by 
blows with bayonets or musket-butts, gave free 
access to the wind, which whirled dead leaves 
across the floors. Outside it whistled under the 
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arched nave of the hedgerows or rocked an aban- 
doned skiff on the pond, which was full of dead 
branches and golden willow leaves. 

I followed the path to the end. There is a red- 
brick summer-house there, on a terrace over the 
river. As it is buried in the trees, the Prussians 
probably failed to see it The door was ajar, how- 
ever. I found inside a small salon with a Persian 
carpet, a light ground with a pattern of green leaves, 
which seems a prolongation of the Virginia jasmine 
creeping between the blinds. A piano, music 
scattered about, a book lying on a bamboo folding- 
chair at the window that looks on the Seine ; and 
in the dim light that found its way through the 
closed blinds, a portrait of a woman, a serious and 
refined face, in a gold frame. Woman or girl? I 
cannot say. Tall and dark, with an ingenuous air, 
an enigmatical smile, eyes of the colors of the 
glance, those characteristic Parisian eyes which 
change according to the flame that illumines them. 
It is the first face I have seen for two months, and 
so alive, so proud, so youthful for all its gravity ! 
The portrait has made a curious impression upon 
me. I dreamed of the summer afternoons she 
must have passed, seeking solitude and coolness 
in that corner of the park. The book, the music 
told of a refined nature ; and there had remained 
in the half-light of that secluded retreat something 
like a perfume of the summer that has gone, of 
the woman who has vanished, of a charm that has 
taken refuge bodily in the smile of that portrait 

Who is she? Where is she? I never saw her. 

VOL. II.— 14 
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Probably I shall never meet her. And yet, with- 
out just knowing why, I felt less alone while I was 
looking at her. I looked over the book she was 
reading, delighted to find passages marked in it 
And since then not a day passes that I do not 
think of her. It seems to me that if I had the 
portrait here the Hermitage would be less dreary; 
but to supplement the charm of the fiure I must 
have also the clambering jasmine of the summer- 
house, the reeds by the river, and the little wild 
plants in the ditch, whose pungent odor comes 
to me as I write these lines. 

One evening, oo returning home 

Found still another dead Prussian. This one was 
lying in a ditch by the roadside. He makes the 
third. And all wounded in the same way, a horri- 
ble gash in the back of the neck. It is like a 
signature, always in the same hand. 

But whose hand? 

November 15. 

Vox the first time in many days I am able to 
affix a date to my journal, and to get my bearings 
to some extent in this wilderness of days that are 
all alike. My life is totally changed. The Her- 
mitage no longer appears so sad and silent to me ; 
I now have long conversations in an undertone at 
night, beside a great banked fire, with which we 
fill the fireplace in the living-room. The Crusoe 
of the forest of S^nart has found his Man Friday, 
and this is how it happened. 
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One evening last week, about eight or nine 
o'clock, while I was busily engaged roasting a fine 
hen-pheasant on a spit of my own invention, I 
heard shots in the direction of Champrosay. It 
was such an extraordinary occurrence that I listened 
very intently, all ready to put out my fire and to 
extinguish the little glimmer which might betray 
me. Almost instantly, heavy, hurried steps ap- 
proached the Hermitage, followed by barking dogs 
and horses galloping at furious speed. It was as 
if a man were being hunted like a deer, with horses 
and dogs hot on his heels. I partly opened my 
window, shivering, infected by that living terror 
which I felt coming toward me. At that moment 
a man entered the inclosure, which was flooded 
with moonlight, running toward the keeper's house 
with a lack of hesitation that impressed itself upon 
me. Certainly he knew the lay of the land. I 
could not distinguish his features as he passed, I 
saw only the blue blouse of a peasant flying wildly 
in the air as he ran. He leaped into Guillard's 
house through a ruined window and disappeared 
in the darkness of the empty building. A great 
white dog reached the entrance to the cloister just 
behind him. At fault for a moment, he stood 
there wagging his tail and sniffing the ground, 
then stretched himself out in front of the gate, 
giving tongue to call the huntsmen. I knew that 
the Prussians often had dogs with them, and I 
expected to see a patrol of Uhlans appear. The 
vile beast! how gladly I would have strangled 
him had he been within reach of my arms. I 
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already imagined the Hermitage invaded, searched, 
my retreat discovered, and I was sorely vexed with 
that wretched peasant for seeking shelter so near 
me, as if the forest were not large enough. What 
a selfish sentiment is fear! 

Luckily the Prussians were not in sufficient 
numbers, I suppose, and the darkness and their 
unfamiliarity with the forest deterred them. I 
heard them calling their dog, who kept up his 
howling, the sharp yelp of a dog pointing his game, 
in front of the gate. At last, however, he decided 
to go, and the noise he made leaping through the 
dead branches and leaves died away in the distance. 
The silence that ensued made my blood run cold. 
There was a man yonder, opposite me. Through 
my round window I tried to pierce the darkness 
with my glance. The keeper's little house was as 
still as death, with the black holes of its windows 
frowning ominously in the white wall. I imagined 
the poor devil crouching in a corner, shivering 
with cold, perhaps wounded. Should I leave him 
without assistance? My hesitation did not last 
long. But, just as I was opening my door noise- 
lessly, it received a violent blow from without and 
some one rushed into the living-room. 

"Don't be afraid, Monsieur Robert, it's me. 
It's Goudeloup." 

It was the farmer of Champrosay, the same man 
whom I had seen with the rope around his neck, 
ready to be hanged in his own farmyard. I recog- 
nized him at once by the light of the fire, although 
he had changed somewhat. Haggard, thin, with a 
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beard of unconscionable length, his piercing glance, 
his compressed lips transformed him into a very 
different being from the well-to-do, contented 
farmer whom I had formerly known. He wiped 
the blood from his hands with a corner of his blouse. 

"Are you wounded, Goudeloup?" 

He laughed a strange little laugh. 

" No — no. It *s from a fellow I just bled out 
on the road. But I had no chance this time. 
Some others came up while I was at work. Never 
oiind 1 he '11 never get up again." 

And he added, with the same fierce little laugh, 
showing his teeth, which were set apart like a 
wolf's : 

" He *s the fifteenth I 've brought down in two 
months. I don't think that 's so bad for one man, 
when he has n't got any weapon but this." 

He had taken from his blouse a pair of large 
gardener's shears, of the kind used to trim rose- 
bushes and shrubs. I shuddered with horror at 
sight of that murderous weapon in that bloody 
hand; but I had been dumb so long, shut off from 
communication with any human being, that, hav- 
ing overcome my first feeling of repulsion, I bade 
the unhappy man sit down at my table. And in 
the comfortable atmosphere of that little room, 
with the fagots blazing on the hearth and the odor 
of the pheasant which was just turning a rich 
golden brown in front of the fire, his savage features 
seemed to soflen. His eyes, accustomed to the 
darkness of the long nights, blinked a little, and in 
a calm voice he told me his story. 
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''You thought I was hung. Monsieur Robert; 
well, the fact is I thought so msrself. Wlien the 
Uhlans came to the farm, you know, I tried at first 
to defend myself, but they didn't even give me 
time to fire my second gun. I 'd no sooner fired 
the first shot than they beat the door down, and I 
had thirty of the devils on my back. They put the 
hayloft rope round my neck and hoisted ! For a 
minute it sort of dazed me not to feel the ground 
under my feet, and everything began to go round 
with me, farmhouse and sheds and dog-kennels and 
those great red faces laughing as they watched me, 
and yourself, that I saw at the hole in the wall, pale 
as a ghost. It was like a dream ! But all of a 
sudden, as I was struggling there, somehow or 
other it came into my head to make the Masonic 
sign of distress. I learned it when I was a young 
man and belonged to the Grand-Orient Lodge. 
The fellows let go the rope at once, and I found 
the ground under my feet once more. Their 
officer — a stout man with black whiskers — made 
them let me down, just because of my signal. 

" ' You 're a Freemason,' he says to me under 
his breath in good French; *so am I — and I 
did n't propose to desert a brother who appealed 
to mc. Be off with you quick, and don't let us see 
you again ! ' 

" I went out of my house, with my head down, 
like a beggar. But I did n't go very far, as you 
can guess. I hid among the ruins of the bridge, 
living on raw radishes and plums; and looked 
on at the pillage of my property ; the granaries 
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emptied, the pulley creaking all day long, letting 
down the bags, the wood burningin the middle of the 
yard, great fires around which they drank my wine, 
and my furniture and cattle going away bit by bit. 
At last, when there was nothing left, they set fire 
to my house and went off", driving my last cow in 
front of them with a whip. That night, when I had 
examined the ruins and had figured up, thinking 
of the children, that I could never get such a 
property together again in my life, even if I killed 
myself working, I went mad with rage. The first 
Prussian I met on the road, I jumped on him like 
a wild beast and cut his throat with this. 

"From that moment I've had only that one 
idea, to hunt Prussians. I have laid in wait at 
night, attacking stragglers, pillagers, couriers, sen- 
tries. When I kill a man I either take him to the 
quarries or throw him into the water. That 's the 
hardest part of it. Otherwise they're as gentle as 
lambs. You might say you can do what you 
please with them. But this fellow to-night was 
stronger than the others ; and then that infernal 
dog gave the alarm. So now it's going to be 
necessary for me to lie quiet a while ; and with 
your permission, Monsieur Robert, I '11 pass a few 
days with you." 

As he spoke his face had resumed its sinister 
look, and the strange staring expression that his 
long vigils have given to his eyes. What a forbid- 
ding companion I have on my hands ! 
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We have passed a terrible week. For se ven 
whole days Prussian patrols have been scouring 
the forest incessantly in every directioa. They 
sldrted the walls of the Hermitage, and even entered 
the inclosure ; but the keeper's little house being 
plundered and thrown open^ together with the 
brambles and vry that give mine such a dil^idated 
aq>pearance, have been our salvation. My com- 
panion and I have been shut up in the house all 
the time, walking noiselessly about the living-room, 
talking in whispers by the hearth, and making no 
fire except at night. 

If we had been discovered this time, death was 
inevitable. So that I was a little vexed with Goade- 
loup for making me his accomplice by coming here 
for refuge. The peasant realized it, and on several 
occasions he has proposed to go and seek shelter 
elsewhere. But I have never succeeded in making 
up my mind to consent. To show his gratitude 
for my hospitality, he does a multitude of little 
things for me. Being very zealous to serve me 
and very clever in all the details of practical life, 
of which I know nothing, he has taught me to 
make eatable bread, real cider and candles. It is 
a pleasure to see him bustle about all day long, 
confining within the narrow limits of our only room 
his capacity for work and genius for orderliness, 
which formerly had a vastly greater scope in the 
management of his extensive farm and his fifty 
acres of land. The rest of the time he is moody 
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and silent, and sits for whole hours in the evening 
with his head in his hands like all those indefati- 
gable workers in whom superabundance of physi- 
cal life lulls moral life to sleep ; and I smile some- 
times when I happen to notice that, notwithstand- 
ing the dramatic circumstances amid which we are 
living, he has retained the habit of sitting long at 
his meals and takes a breathing spell between 
every two mouthfuls. Such as he is, the man in- 
terests me. He is a type of the peasant in all his 
native savagery. His land, his goods and chattels 
are much nearer his heart than country or family. 
He says the most horrible things to me with perfect 
ingenuousness. If he bears the Prussians ill-will, it 
is solely because they have burned his farm ; and 
the horrors of the invasion move him only when 
he thinks of his lost crop, of his abandoned fields 
yonder, untilled and unsown. 

November 22. 

We have had a long talk together to-day. We 
were sitting astride a ladder in the shed ; and, not- 
withstanding the chill in the moisture-laden air 
which came from the forest with the odor of damp 
wood and drenched earth, we experienced as great 
delight in breathing it as two marmots just out of 
their hole. Goudeloup was smoking a curious 
pipe which he has made from a snail's shell, and 
he exhibited an exaggerated degree of comfort and 
satisfaction, which was not without a tincture of 
malice. Notwithstanding my intense longing to 
smoke, I have refused several times to use his 
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tobacco, because I know very well where he got it, 
and always expect to see in it scraps of the blue 
cloth of which the Prussian uniforms are made. 
As he surprised me with dilated nostrils, breathing 
in the delicious fumes which tempted me so, he 
said to me with the cunning smile characteristic of 
the peasant, which makes folds under the eyes and 
draws up the lip a little unpleasantly : 

" Come, won't you smoke ? " 

I. — No, thanks. I have already told you that I 
won't smoke your tobacco. 

GOUDELOUP. — Because I took it out of their 
pockets. It was my right to do it. Tliey've 
robbed me enough for me to rob them ; and a few 
handfuls of poor tobacco won't pay for all my 
wheat and oats. 

I. — There is this difference, that those people 
left you your life, while you — 

GOUDELOUP. — Yes, it *s true that they left me 
my life, but they burned my farm, my poor farm ! 
I built it myself. And my cattle, and my crops : 
ten acres of crops ! It was all insured against hail, 
fire and lightning; but who'd have thought that, 
right alongside of Paris, with all the taxes they 
make us pay to have good soldiers, I would have 
to insure against the Prussians. Now I haven't 
got anything. Are n't such calamities worse than 
death, I 'd like to know. Oh ! yes, they left me 
my life, the villains. They left me my life, to go 
about from door to door, with my wife and chil- 
dren, begging. When I think of that, you see, I go 
mad with anger, I long for blood, and — 
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I. — What, have n't you killed enough yet? 

GOUDELOUP. — No, not enough yet And 
I '11 tell you one thing, Monsieur Robert. You 're a 
good fellow ; you received me kindly, and a chim- 
ney-corner like yours certainly ain't to be despised 
in such weather as this. But there are times, all 
the same, when I am tired of staying with you. I 
long to run away, to go back to my ambuscades on 
the roadside. It 's so amusing to wait for one of the 
beggars to come, to watch him, to follow him, to 
say to yourself: "Not now," and then, whoop 1 
you jump on him and throw him down. — One 
more that won't eat my wheat ! 

I. — How can you, whom I used to know as 
such a gentle, placid creature, talk of such things 
without the slightest emotion ? 

GoUDELOUP. — It must be that there's a wild 
beast somewhere in me, and war has brought it 
out. And yet I must say that it took hold of me 
the first time. It was that soldier from the wagon 
train that I met the very evening after I was ruined. 
I slashed away at the uniform with all my strength, 
without thinking much about there being a man 
inside ; and when I felt that tall body give way, 
and the blood, the living warmth that deluged me, 
I was afraid. But the next moment I thought of 
the bags of flour split open and emptied into my 
yard, and I 've never had the same feeling again. 

I. — If you hate them so, why don't you try to 
get into Paris or join one of the armies in the 
provinces? Then you could fight openly and kill 
Prussians on the battlefield, without treachery. 
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count of the dryness of the ground and the air. I 
have heard nothing like it before. It must be a 
real battle. At times it seems to me as if it were 
coming nearer, for I can distinguish the volleys of 
the platoons, the horrible crash of the mitrailleuses. 
There is general excitement all around here, the 
recoil of the battle, as it were. Troops are moving 
constantly along the Melun road. On the Corbeil 
road orderlies gallop by at frantic speed. What 
can be happening? Despite the cold, I go out and 
prowl around, haunting the roads through the wood, 
where I can hear the roar of cannon more distinctly. 
Sometimes I have this dream : that Paris comes 
forth from the ramparts behind which it is impris- 
oned ; that the French troops come to my hiding- 
place ; that the forest of S^nart is full of red 
breeches, and that I join them to help drive away 
the Prussians and reconquer France. — God ! 

December 5. 

The incessant cannonade of the last few weeks 
has given place to a death-like silence. What is 
going on? I am in a terrible state of anxiety. If 
Paris had burst from its walls and were now march- 
ing along the roads, the Prussians, beaten and 
driven back, would break up their camps, and the 
country would be overrun with them. But no. 
Yesterday and to-day I have done nothing but 
scour in every direction the four leagues of forest 
that surround me like a wall, and I have questioned 
in vain the outlying roads, which are as gloomy 
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and silent as usual. As I approached Montgeron, 
I saw in the distance, through the branches, a 
company of Bavarians drilling in a vast open plain. 
Drawn up in lowering lines beneath the low-lying 
yellow clouds, they tramped resignedly through 
the mud of that dead, untilled ground. Evidently 
Paris has not made its breach as yet ; but it has 
not surrendered either, for those soldiers had very 
long faces for conquerors. 

Flocks of shrieking crows circled over their 
heads, all tending toward the great city, lighting 
to rest on the earthworks. I had never seen so 
many, even in the peaceful winters when all France 
is sown with grain. This year they are attracted 
by a different kind of crop. 

December 6. 

God be praised ! Paris is still on its feet and 
very much alive. I have had a delightful proof of 
its existence. I was at the well this morning when 
I heard a sharp fusillade in the direction of Draveil. 
Almost immediately there was a strange noise in 
the air over my head, like the flapping of a sail in 
a heavy sea, or the straining of a rope as it stretches. 
It was a balloon, a beautiful yellow balloon, stand- 
ing out very clearly against the dark background 
of the clouds. From where I stood it seemed fto 
be grazing the tree-tops, although it was really 
much higher. I cannot say how deeply that fragile 
silk ball, whose envelope of netting I could see 
quite plainly, moved me and aroused my enthu- 
siasm. I said to myself that the soul of Paris, a 
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force more potent than all the assembled Krupp 
guns, still hovered over conquered France, and it 
made me, Parisian that I am, exceedingly proud. 
I longed to shed tears, to cry aloud, to call. I 
raised my arms toward two motionless black specks 
at the edge of the basket, two human lives tossed 
hither and thither by all the currents in the sky, 
over rivers in which men drown, precipices where 
men are crushed, and Prussian armies which at that 
height they must be able to see, like vast anthills, 
moving along the ground. A very thin black line 
appeared under the balloon. I heard a noise as of 
sand falling among the branches, and the vision 
disappeared among the clouds. 

December 9. 

What am I doing here? In truth I am begin- 
ning to be ashamed of my inaction. I had bread 
to bake to-day, and I had not the heart to do it. 
All the details of housekeeping in which I used to 
take pleasure — like all hermits, recluses, those 
egotists in disguise — seem utterly contemptible to 
me now. I am entirely cured, have simply a twinge 
or two on very cold days. I have no right to re- 
main longer at the Hermitage. My place is on the 
ramparts yonder, with the others. But how can I 
manage to join them ? It would seem that the city 
is very closely invested, that there is no more than 
a musket-shot between sentries. If I only had a 
companion, some one from the neighborhood who 
is familiar with the roads. I think constantly of 
Goudeloup. I should not have let him go. Who 
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can say where he is now? Hanged, it may be, on 
a post at some cross-roads, or frozen to death in a 
quarry. And yet the other night I heard a shriek, 
just one, in the direction of Les Meillottes, but a 
prolonged, blood-curdling shriek, despairing as a 
sob, and I instantly thought: "Goudeloup is 
there." Yes, that man is a murderer. But at 
all events he does something, he gratifies, in a 
brutal way, a craving for revenge, for justice, 
which is a part of his being. While I eat and 
sleep and keep warm. Which of us two is the 
more contemptible? 

December la 

Went to Champrosay again in the terrible cold. 
The houses along the road, blind in all their black 
windows, looked like melancholy beggars. I 
visited the park, the summer-house by the river, 
and saw once more the smiling portrait that lives 
in it. The cold had not disturbed the placid face, . 
nor marred the soft colors of the summer gown. 
But the expression seemed more determined, 
sterner, as if it meant to reproach me. As I stood 
in the doorway I realized that I was no longer a 
welcome guest there. I softly closed the door, 
descended the steps which were covered with 
frozen moss. And all night long that Parisian's 
searching glance haunted me like remorse. 

December ii. 

This morning, when I went to look at my snares 
at the end of the garden, I found a pigeon. That 
surprised me. Domestic pigeons do not stay 
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about deserted houses, and thus far I had caught 
nothing but wood-pigeons. This one was certainly 
a domestic pigeon, quite large, with pink claws and 
beak and red and white wings. The snare had not 
injured him ; he was simply benumbed by the cold. 
I carried him home, and as I held him with both 
hands in front of the fire, without the slightest 
attempt at escape on his part, as if he were thor- 
oughly domesticated, I discovered a figure stamped 
on one of his wings : BiS^ and, below, the words : 
Society of Hope, Then, under the feathers, I found 
one quill a little larger than the others, in which a 
small sheet of very thin paper was inserted. I had 
caught a carrier pigeon. Had he come from Paris, 
or from the provinces? Was he the bearer of good 
or bad news, victory or defeat? I watched him a 
long while with religfious affection. When I re- 
leased him he hopped calmly about the living- 
room, pecking between the tiles. Gradually his 
feathers expanded in the warmth, his strength 
came back to him. Thereupon I threw the win- 
dow wide open and placed him on the sill. He 
stood there a moment, scanning the sky, stretching 
out his neck, trying to get his bearings. At last he 
flew straight up into the air, then, at a considerable 
height, looking as white , as snow in the dim light, 
he turned sharply toward Paris. Ah ! if I could 
but take the journey with him ! 

December 15. 

It is decided. We start to-morrow. I say " we " 

because Goudeloup has joined me again. He came 
VOL. II.— 15 
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last night at dusk, more haggard and terriiying 
than before. The miserable man has reached his 
twentjhfirsif His vengeance is beginning to be 
sated with blood, however. Moreover, he is being 
tracked. His ambuscades are becoming more 
difficult. So I had no trouble in persuading him 
to undertake an expedition to Paris with me. We 
shall start to-morrow night, in my boat, which has 
remained at its buoy in the Seine, under the wil- 
lows on the shore. That is an idea of Goudeloup's. 
He thinks that, if the night is very dark, we can 
reach Port i TAnglais, and from there crawl along 
the towing-path to the first French outworks. We 
shall see. I have prepared my revolver, some 
wraps, two or three loaves of bread and a large 
flask of brandy. 

Certainly it is a dangerous venture ; but I feel 
more at ease since I have determined to try it 
The guns of Paris magnetize me instead of confus- 
ing me. They sound to me like a summons ; and 
every time I hear them roar I long to reply : " I 
am coming ! " I fancy that the portrait in the 
summer-house is smiling at me from its gold frame, 
and has resumed its tranquil expression. I have 
but one regret at leaving the Hermitage: what 
will become of my poor Colaquet? I leave the 
stable open so that he may seek his living in the 
forest. I pile beside him my last trusses of straw, 
and, as I make these final preparations, I avoid 
meeting his honest, wondering eyes, which seem 
to say reproachfully: " Where are you going? " 

And now I leave this journal of mine on my 
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table, open at this unfinished page, with these last 
words, which will bring it to a close, I doubt not : 
" Off for Paris ! " 

Written without a light, at night. 

I have returned. Goudeloup is dead, — expedi- 
tion a failure. 

December 26. 

Ten days! I have been away only ten days, 
and it seems to me that with the multitude of 
pictures, shadows, confused and terrible impres- 
sions which I bring back from my, brief journey, 
there would be enough material to fill several ex- 
istences. Now that I have returned, and that here, 
in the narrow confines of my Hermitage, all these 
memories are haunting and tormenting me, I pro- 
pose to try to write them down, solely to get rid 
of them. 

We started during the night of the i6th, — a very 
cold night, with no brightness in the sky, no light 
save the white frost on the ground. The trees in 
their crystal blankets resembled tall hawthorn 
bushes in blossom before the coming of their 
leaves. We passed through Champrosay, lying as 
doleful and silent as the frost, which fell and re- 
mained on the cold roofs, instead of dripping 
gently from the gutters, melted by the heat of 
fires within. No Prussians in sight, and it was a 
very fortunate thing, for our two silhouettes .were 
very distinct in the great bare tract of level land. 
I found my boat in a little creek, hidden between 
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t2ie basks. It is a rexy light Xonregian sldfl 
Having vrapped cloth about the oars, we em 
barked noiselessly, alone on the river, colliding 
now and again with pieces of ice floating on th< 
sur&ce like blocks of a\sla L Many and many 2 
time, in past years, on nights as dark and cokl as 
that, I had taken Z2x boat, to paint, or to visit mj 
nets. But what life and animation there was all 
about me on the river in those da>3 ! A mysteri- 
ous, dreamy life, perv-aded with the silence of the 
surrounding slumber. The long lines of wood- 
rafts, iftith fires at the bow and the stem, and shad- 
on^y figures standing at the tiller, went slowly down 
toward Paris, floating through all that country dark- 
ness to enter Bercy at da>*break, in the bustling, 
thickly-peopled quarters. Trains passed on the 
bank; the night express sped swiftly along the 
1%-inding track like a serpent i^-ith eyes of fire. And 
one mused upon all the reasons, sad or jo^'fiil, that 
people might have for discommoding themselves 
so. At interx-als along the bank of the river, 
which almost m-ashed their walls, were lock-keep- 
ers' houses, ferr>'men's huts, ii^aterside taverns, the 
light fi'om their ding}* mindo^^'s reflected in the 
stream. 

To-day, there is nothing of all that We had 
before us what seemed like a new river, black and 
deserted, its monotony varied by all the jutting 
points which changed the direction of the currents. 
However, I steered our little craft reasonably well» 
rowing only a stroke or t\^'o at intervals, just 
enough to keep in the centre of the stream and to 
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avoid the submerged islands, indicated by the 
protruding willow branches. 

" We 're doing well," observed Goudeloup in a 
low tone. 

Suddenly we heard a noise on the shore, as of 
an oar thrown into a boat, then a loud, southern 
voice called in the darkness : 

" Come, ferryman, make haste." 

"It's the doctor from Draveil," whispered my 
companion. 

I too had recognized that excellent man's voice, 
which one hears day and night on all the roads in 
the neighborhood, always comforting and always in 
a hurry. How came he there? Had he remained 
at Draveil ? I longed to call out : " Good-evening, 
doctor ! " But a single thought restrained me. A 
lucky thought, on my word ! for almost immedi- 
ately we passed a heavy ferry-boat crossing the 
river with a lantern in the bow : and beside good 
Doctor R — , with his everlasting felt hat, drenched 
by all the rain that ever fell in Seine-et-Oise, I saw 
gleaming helmets. 

Luckily we were outside of the circle of light 
cast by their lantern, which increased the density 
of the shadow in which our boat lay, so that we 
were not discovered. Another danger, no less 
grave, awaited us a little farther on : the railroad 
bridge, of which three arches had been blown up, 
and which blocked the river with its enormous 
piles of debris. Really I do not know how we 
succeeded in groping our way through that for- 
midable barricade, without wrecking our boat and 
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going to the bottom. At Port-Courcelles, another 
fright : the huge gnarled willows on the two islands 
formed so many dangerous reefs in the darkness, 
which we were very lucky to avoid. 

At last comes Ablon and its lock. There the 
great guns of Paris, distinct and awe-inspiring, 
send us every moment the red lightning-flashes, 
accompanying their peals of thunder. We must 
wait : the lock is closed. Luckily our boat is light 
and we can lift it out on the bank, as I have done 
so many times, and carry it beyond the lock. We 
approach the little flight of steps where the tavern- 
keeper of Ablon cleans his eels on Sundays in 
summer, and where amateur flshermen install 
themselves, bathed in sunshine from the top of 
their watermen's hats to their canvas-shod feet 
It is amazing how danger changes the aspect of 
affairs ! Just as we reach the upper steps I see in 
the darkness within ten paces of me a sentinel pac- 
ing back and forth on the pier. A little farther on 
is the lock-keeper's house, transformed into a Prus- 
sian post, with all its windows lighted. I wish to 
go down again at once, re-embark and row across 
to the other bank : but Goudeloup does not listen 
to me; his eyes are fixed persistently on that 
shadow which stands out in the mist and marches 
whistling over our heads. I try to pull him back. 
He eludes me, g^ves a spring. I hear a dull 
sound, a stifled moan, a rattling of belts, and the 
heavy fall of a body. 

** Twenty-two ! " said Goudeloup, sliding breath- 
lessly down the bank. 
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But the unfortunate soldier whom he had left 
lying on the pier summoned sufficient strength to 
discharge his musket before dying. The report 
has aroused both banks. It is impossible to land. 
We push off hastily from the shore and pull up- 
stream with all our might. It is like a bad dream. 
Wind, current, everything is against us ; and while 
one boat starts from the lock, with a lantern that 
bobs up and down, spies us and comes straight 
toward us, another boat approaches from the oppo- 
site direction. 

** To the dredger," says Goudeloup in my ear. 

Close at hand, moored some fifteen or twenty 
yards from the shore, a dredger reared its dark 
mass above the water, with its paddle-boxes, its 
chain of buckets to raise the sand. The Seine was 
very high and broke against its prow with a great 
noise, half submerging it. We rowed alongside ; 
but in our haste to take refuge under that hulk, we 
forgot to keep hold of our skiff, which went adrift 
with the wraps and provisions it contained. That 
is what saved us. Five minutes later a tremendous 
" Hurrah ! " informed us that the Prussians had 
found our boat. Seeing that it was empty, they 
must have supposed that we had fallen overboard 
and were drowned, for in a moment the lanterns 
returned to the shore and the river became silent 
and dark once more. 

The dredger, upon which we found ourselves, 
was literally in ruins. A strange shelter it was, 
creaking and groaning in every part, with the river 
beating fiercely against it ! The cold was unendur- 
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able on the deck, which was covered with splint- 
ers of wood and scraps of iron. We had to take 
refuge in the engine-room, which the water luckily 
had not yet reached. It lacked but little of it, for 
in several places the walls of the room were 
broken down at about the level of the river, and 
we were lighted by the sombre reflection of the 
sky in the water. What terrible hours we passed 
there! Hunger, fear, cold so intense that our 
limbs were assailed by a deathlike numbness, 
against which we were obliged to struggle. The 
water was bubbling all around us, the wood groan- 
ing ; the chain of buckets creaked in its rust ; and 
up above our heads something that sounded like a 
wet flag flapped in the wind. We waited impa- 
tiently for daybreak, not knowing just how far we 
were from the land, nor how we could reach it. 
Half-asleep, with my mind engrossed by plans of es- 
cape, by the trembling of the dredger, and the 
splashing of the water that surrounded us, I had at 
intervals the impression of a long journey and a 
stormy night in mid-ocean. 

When, through the holes in the wall, jagged 
holes with blackened edges, as if made by bom- 
bardment, we saw the river turn pale in the dull 
light of a winter's dawn, we tried to make out 
where we were. The hills of Juvisy, emerging 
from the mist through which the tall trees pro- 
truded their leafless tops, overlooked the farther 
bank. On the other side, within twenty or thirty 
yards of the dredger, the bare, closely-cropped 
fields stretched away toward Draveil, without a 
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soldier in sight. It was plain that we must fly in 
that direction. The prospect of a cold bath in the 
middle of December, in that deep, frothy water, 
with currents running in every direction, was de- 
cidedly appalling. Luckily the iron chain by 
which the dredger was made fast to the bank, was 
still attached to its ring, and it was possible for us 
to cling to it and be guided by it. While we were 
deliberating, a cannon-shot rang out from the hills 
of Juvisy, not far away. Almost instantly we 
heard the whistle of a shell and the splash with 
which it struck the water close by. A few moments 
later, and before our amazement had begun to sub- 
side, a second shell fell near the dredger. Then I 
understand the significance of the flag, the splinters 
of wood, the pieces of iron, and the smell of burned 
powder we had noticed in the cabin. The aban- 
doned dredger was used by the Prussians as a tar- 
get for gun-practice. We must leave without more 
ado. The coldness of the water, the danger of the 
step, were no longer of any consequence. Forward ! 
I grasped the chain with both hands, and lowered 
myself into the river, Goudeloup at my heels. My 
fingers were flayed by the rubbing of the iron, but 
we went forward slowly, paralyzed by the current, 
by the icy water. A third shot redoubled our 
strength. Look out ! there comes the shell. This 
time it strikes full upon the protected bow of the 
dredger, bursts, and covers us with debris. I hear 
a long-drawn sigh behind me. No, never shall I 
forget the frenzied movement of that chain ; I felt 
it writhe and struggle an instant, then spring up 
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ag^iti, suddenly released, loose and light in my 
hands. 

I turn my head — no one is there. Only a circle 
of blood which the river whirls away. The poor 
fellow must have been struck in the head, instantly 
killed. A feeling of utter discouragement takes 
possession of me. My companion massacred at my 
side, and I powerless to help him ! I would have 
let go the chain myself for the merest trifle. The 
instinct of life carried the day, and a few moments 
later I reached the bank ; but I could not go far. 
I had not taken ten steps when, succumbing to 
excitement, fatigue and the terrible cold which 
penetrated to my very marrow through all my 
drenched clothing, I dropped by the roadside in 
the dry grass of the ditch. The well-known trot of 
a horse, the rumbling of an old cabriolet, and 
Doctor R — 's kindly voice roused me from my 
torpor. 

"What! is that you? What are you doing 
there?" 

In a twinkling he had wrapped me in his cloak, 
buried me in the straw under the boot, and there 
we were trotting away toward Draveil, where the 
worthy man had transformed his house into a field 
hospital. From the cabriolet I was conducted to 
the carriage-house. There some dry clothes and 
divers glasses of steaming grog soon warmed me. 
I stayed there until evening, afraid to move, fully 
realizing, although the doctor would never have 
mentioned it, the very great risk that he ran in 
taking me in. The house was full of soldiers and 
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nurses. Boots rang upon the pavement of the little 
courtyard. And all about there was loud laughter^ 
the clashing of sabres, and the harsh German 
speech, accentuated by insolence. I listened to it 
all with my eyes closed, drowsy with comfort, hav- 
ing a vague remembrance of the dangers through 
which I had passed, the icy coldness of the river, 
and poor Goudeloup's sigh, which continued to 
ring in my ears with heartrending distinctness. 

At night the doctor came to set me free and took 
me to the room formerly occupied by his grand- 
children, whom he had sent away when the Prus- 
sians approached. It was in that room that I 
opened my eyes the next morning. After the 
ghastly scenes of the preceding day, those three 
cotbeds, surrounded by white curtains, the chil- 
dren's toys and school-books scattered around the 
room in confusion, even the vague odor of a drug- 
store exhaled by a wall-cupboard in which the 
doctor kept his drugs, — all these were well 
adapted to allay my excitement and relax my 
overstrained nerves. A cock crowed in a neigh- 
boring farmyard; an ass began to bray. The 
village began to awake. Suddenly a loud ringing, 
breaking in upon those peaceful sounds, recalled 
me to the sad reality. There was a constant going 
in and out and slamming of doors. I went to the 
window. The doctor's house looks on the street 
over the flower-beds of the narrow garden in front. 
It is familiar to everybody in the neighborhood, 
and the bell, with Ae copper bell-knob, which 
stands out against the freshly painted white wall, 
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&e fiir'ifnire la t!ie small saicxL ca Ac g t u c u i d floor, 
snpart tn it 2. nxccfesc bcar^^ts scasGspoere of its 
own. Hkfffea bemzzd die drawn biiods^ I szw the 
street all biaric wicl fbrai^in^ caps drawn op in Ene, 
to be caHrff and coonrecL aH rrarfv to start ofil 
Amco^ t*ie caps appeared a isbw Bavarian heunets. 
Tacj were q:iartemiaster5 l uir r vi iig from hoase to 
hocae, w rili ng 'Tii'Tih er s xsl zm7^ on tfie doors^ pre- 
paring qTiarter? fibr the trtxjps wiio were about to 
aziLve. bocn the depositing regiment moved away 
to the beat cf the dmm. while at the other end of 
the Tillage the Baranan trumpets approached with 
a great noise. So it has been for three months in 
that nnhappy village. The straw in the tents has 
not time to get cold between die departnre of one 
regiment and the ar r iva l of another. 

The doctor, entering die room just then, made 
me leave the window. 

''Be carefnL Monsienr Helmont: don't show 
yonrself At the Cammandatur there 's a list of 
die few inhabitants who have remained in the vil* 
lage, and we are all closely watched. After eight 
o'clock at night no one except m\-5elf is allowed to 
go out. So many Prussians have been murdered 
hereabout ! Draveil has to pay the penalty. We 
are called upon for contribution three times more 
than other places. At the slightest word, they 
imprison you ; at the slightest remonstrance, they 
shoot you. Our unfortunate peasants are terrified. 
They spy on each other and denounce each other ; 
and if one of them should find out that I am hid- 
ing somebody here, he would be quite capable of 
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notifying the Commandatur^ to avoid a contribution. 
Which would be bad for both of us, I suspect." 

The poor doctor was so afraid of my imprudence 
that he kept the key of my room in his pocket all 
the time that I remained in his house. The blinds 
and windows being closed made the light like that 
in a dungeon, just enough to read by. I had some 
works on medicine, a few odd translations of the great 
Panckouke collection, and occasionally a copy of 
the French newspaper the Prussians are publishing 
at Versailles. That too was " translation French ; " 
sneering descriptions of our reverses, real or imag- 
inary, with coarse, clumsy jests. 

When I had read enough, I looked into the street 
through the slats of the blinds. The houses stand- 
ing in line along the sidewalk, with little gardens 
in front of each one, and, in the spaces between, 
trellises covered with branches, leafless trunks of 
great elms, and glimpses of field and vineyard 
which they hardly hide at all, so low are their roofs. 
Sheds, too, and stables, a fountain gushing from an 
old wall, the broad gateway of a farm, beside the 
notary's neat white house, decorated with a coat-of- 
arms. And over it all hovers the stigma of the 
occupation. Woollen stockings drying on fences 
and blinds. Long pipes at every window. And 
boots, boots ! Never have I heard so many boots. 
Opposite my windows was the Commandatur. 
Every day peasants were brought there, urged 
on by blows from musket-butts and scabbards. 
Women and children came behind, weeping ; and 
while the man was taken inside they remained at 
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the door, explaining the affair to the soldiers, 
who listened disdainfully with clenched teeth, or 
laughed a coarse, brutal laugh. No hoi>e of pity 
or justice. Everything depends upon the victor's 
good pleasure. They knew it so well, those un- 
happy village folk, that they hardly dared to go 
out, to show themselves ; and when they did ven- 
ture into the street it was pitiful to see them slink 
along the walls, with sidelong glances and heads 
between their shoulders, as obsequious and cring- 
ing as Oriental Jews. 

It was a very distressing thing too to see the 
ambulance wagons standing in front of our door, 
in the cold wind and rain and snow ; the groaning 
of the wounded and the sick as they alighted from 
the wagons, helpless in the arms of those who 
carried them. When night fell, to put an end to 
those days of ghastly melancholy, the Prussian 
bugles blew the retreat under the leafless elms, 
with its slow, halting measure and its last three 
notes hurled at the on-coming night like the cries 
of a bird. About that time the doctor would come 
to my room, splashed with mud and completely 
exhausted. He brought me my meals himself 
and with his usual good humor told me about his 
daily doings, — his visits, what he had heard from 
Paris and the provinces, the patients that were 
brought to him, his disputes with the Prussian 
major who had been detailed to manage the ambu- 
lance service with him, and whose Berlinese ped- 
antry drove him wild. We talked in low tones, 
sadly. Then the excellent man would bid me 
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good-night. When I was alone I would softly 
open my window for a breath of fresh air. Not- 
withstanding the intense cold, I enjoyed it. In 
sleep, the country was itself once more, resumed 
the aspect it had worn in happier days. But soon 
the tramp of a patrol, the groaning of a sick man, 
or the roar of cannon on the horizon, would bring 
me back at once to the truth, and I would become 
a prisoner once more, full of bitterness and wrath. 
After some time that life of confinement in the 
midst of so great activity became unendurable to 
me. Having lost all hope of being able to make 
my way into Paris, I sighed for my Hermitage. 
There I had solitude, at least, and nature. I was 
not tempted, as at the doctor's house, to involve 
myself in the constant injustice, brutality, and irri- 
tations of the street, at the risk of compromising 
my host. I resolved to go. 

To my great surprise the doctor did not even 
try to dissuade me from my plan. 

" You are right," he said, calmly. " You will be 
safer there." 

On thinking it over since, I have always believed 
that some neighbor had caught sight of me behind 
the blinds, and that my host, although he would 
not admit it, feared a denunciation. So we decided 
that I should leave Draveil the next day in the 
same way that I had arrived there. When it was 
dark I went down into the stable. I concealed 
myself in the straw on the floor of the cabriolet, 
with the doctor's cloak over all, and we drove 
away. We made the journey without hindrance. 
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With that he shipp ed up his horse and I darted 
into the cnderbnxsh. A quarter of an hour later I 
was at the Hermitage. 

For several days a fine snow has been falling in 
eddying drifts. The forest is co\xred with it. 
The silence all about is so intense that I can hear 
the rustling of the fiakes as they fall. It is impos- 
sible to go out. I watch the snow (all from the 
yellow sk>% turning everything white. Famished 
birds come to my door. Se\'eral deer have taken 
refuge in the stable in place of my poor Colaquet, 
of whom I hear nothing. 

January 10. 

The doctor came to^ay. All the ne^-s is bad. 
Paris still invested, the provinces in a bad way. 
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And the victors, wearied by such a slow-moving 
triumph, are redoubling their brutality and their 
humiliations. At Draveil, on Christmas night, five 
or six Bavarians, who had been drinking till a late 
hour at a wine-shop with old Rabot, the ex-game- 
keeper, blew out his brains with a revolver. The 
poor fellow's brother, who lived across the way, 
ran to the spot on hearing the report, and he too 
fell, mortally wounded. Another man in the same 
family was seriously hurt. They were ready to 
murder all who came, the villains 1 As the affair 
made a great noise, a pretended investigation was 
set on foot; and the result is an indemnity of 
forty thousand francs^ which the commune of 
Draveil is ordered to pay the Bavarians. 



January 15. 

This morning the Prince of Saxony's staff had a 
grand battue in the forest. When I heard the guns 
so near me I was terribly agitated. I fancied that 
it meant the arrival of the advance-guard of the 
French; but from the windows of the studio, 
which overlook the whole forest, I saw, through the 
leafless branches, swarms of beaters in Saxon for- 
age-caps rushing about and shouting among the 
thickets, while the belaced and beplumed sports- 
men lay in wait at every corner. At the Gros- 
Chine cross-roads, a huge camp fire blazed in front 
of a tent. There the hunters breakfasted to the 
sound of trumpets. I heard the jingle of glasses, 
the drawing of corks, the shouts of the drinkers. 
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January i^i 

Fighting has been going on all day under the 
walls of Paris. But the crash of the mitrailleuses 
did not sound so distinct to me as on December 2. 
It seemed to me that there was a suggestion of 
weariness and discouragement in the roar of that 
distant battle. 

Januaxy 30. 

It is all over. Paris capitulates. The armistice 
is signed. 
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LAST SHEETS. 

At this point I cooclode this joamal, in which I 
have tried to give shape to die impressions of my 
five months of solitade. To-day I went again to 
Draveil in die doctor^s carriage, but widi no attempt 
at conceahnent. The roads were crowded with 
peasants retnming to dieir homes. Some have 
already gone to work at their land. Every face is 
sad ; but one hears no complaints. Is it &talisnti 
or resignation? 

In the village, which is still onder occupation, 
the Prussians, insolent in their tranquillity, flaunt 
their triumph in our faces. They seemed to me 
to treat the inhabitants less savagely, however. I 
saw some of them walking along hand-in-hand 
with the peasants' children. It seems like the be- 
ginning of the return to their deserted firesides, to 
their sedentary life, thrown into confusion by the 
long war. On my return this evening, I saw Mere 
Guillard in the doorway of the keeper's house, in 
deep mourning, almost unrecognizable. Poor 
woman ! her husband dead, her home in ruins ! 
It is the acme of misery. I heard her crying as 
she tried to bring order out of the chaos. 

Now all is quiet in the Hermitage. The night 
is clear, the air very soft. Certainly the spring- 
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time IS already stirring beneath the snow, which is 
beginning to melt. The forest will soon begin to 
bud, and I expect ere long to see the grass peep- 
ing out from under the dead leaves. From the 
vast, peaceful fields yonder rises a vapor like the 
smoke of an inhabited village ; and if anything can 
console one for the miseries of war, it is this re- 
poseful state of nature and of man, this universal 
calmness of a devastated country renewing its 
strength by sleep, forgetting the lost crops in order 
to prepare for future harvests 1 



THE END. 
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